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“DON’T STOP, 
DON’T STOP. 
DON’T STOP. 




On 

the 

Road 

Direcled by WALTER SALLES 

Starring GARRETT IIEDLI ND, SAM RILEY, KRISTEN STEWART 
Released OCTOBER 12 


WALTER SALLES’ REVERENT ADAPTATION OF THIS 
AMERICAN CLASSIC STRIKES A DISCORDANT NOTE. 


I ( emerged like music from the clattering rhythm of a typewriter, 
a symphony of turbulent youth and forlorn adventure. But it moved 
to its own beat - the percussion of leather on gravel. Jack Kerouac 
raayhave captured a moment but he didn’t contain it. On the flood was the 
book that became a journey, a rite of passage for a generation with their 
eyes on the horizon. It was the story that continued to move. The rhythm 
that continued to beat. 

But fainter and fainter. Written in 1951 but only published 
six years later, On the Road’s relationship with its own era was 
never straightforward. Its success precipitated Kerouac's own 
decline, stripping him of the outsider status that fuelled his work. 
Half a century later, it may still be part of the hipster travel bag, but 
age has turned its iconoclasra into something more like nostalgia, 
if not cliche. 

Kerouac, of course, wasn't the only figure from the ’60s 
counterculture to find himself absorbed by the establishment he 
loathed. Che Guevara faced a similar fate, which is why it makes sense 
that this long-delayed adaptation should fall to Walter Salles, director 
of The Motorcycle Diaries. In retrospect, that account of Che's early 


years looks like a proving ground, a template even, for howto tackle the 
supposedly 'unfilraable' nuances of Kerouac’s novel. 

But there are crucial differences. Where The Motorcycle Diaries felt 
its way around the edges of Che’s life, inferring and foreshadowing the 
events to come. On the Road is the seminal event of Kerouac’s career. 
The challenge for Salles is to illuminate this story without fixing it, 
to capture but not cage it within the dimensions of a cinema screen. 

But for all the tragic grandeur of Garrett Hedlund’s Dean Moriarty, 
or the sun-blushed sexuality of Kristen Stewart (never better than she is 
here), for all the sweat and youth and vitality battering against the screen. 
On the Road can neither transport nor transcend. In straining to fit the 
limitations of cinema, it cuts Kerouac’s novel down to size, reduces what 
it attempts to immortalise. But perhaps it humanises, too. 

V 

Mindful of Bull Lee's reproach that ‘translation is treason', Salles and 
his screenwriter Jose Rivera have adapted On the Road with studied 
reverence. It’s a kinetic thing, vivid and muscular, that swings back and I, 



forth between San Francisco and New York, with interludes in a Louisiana 
madhouse and a Mexican brothel. 

New York is home to Sal Paradise (Sam Riley), a French-Canadian 
writer who stands on the threshold of the 1950s with "the awful feeling 
that everything is dead”. He runs with a bohemian crowd of drunks and 
junkies, poets of dissolution like Carlo Marx (Tom Sturridge), who "never 
say or do an uncommon thing", but dream of creating a new world to 
house their alienation. 

They find inspiration in Dean Moriarty. Both prophet and parasite, his 
appetites drive tliera out beyond the city, into America, where Sal’s story 
drifts in the air currents of Oldsmobiles and flatbeds, in the company of 
grifters and migrants. There’s a loose narrative about Dean's infatuation with 
the teenage Marylou (Stewart), the way he picks her up and flicks her aside 
for anew sweetheart, Camille (Kirsten Dunst), then betrays her as well. How 
the passion in Dean’s eyes is eventually shown to be something closer to grief. 
How he slips away from Sal, too, and how youth slips away if om them all. 

And yet for all its languorous melancholy. On the Road is a celebration 
of this impermanence. It’s a film of breathless arrivals and swift 
departures, of fleeting sex and doomed affairs. Sal, Dean and Marylou may 
be racing towards self-destruction, but they never slow down. The world 
is permanently in their rear-view mirror. 

Tliat doesn’t make Salles’ film a traditional road movie. On the Road 
isn’t about travel; it's about life - the road is simply the medium of Sal’s, 
and therefore Kerouabs, story. As the movie's opening scene suggests, 
Kerouac expressed himself in footsteps, he wrote his life into the landscape 
and pimctuated it with the intersection of other lives, other stories. 


“Finally, this film and 
these people that hum, 
hum, burn simply fizzle 
out. And you realise 
this moment was over 
before Kerouac even set 
it down on paper. He was 
writing an obituary.” 



That makes the film patchwork and episodic, but it also makes On the Road 
a rich ensemble, with memorable cameos from Viggo Mortensen as Old 
Bull Lee, Alice Braga as a migrant labourer, and Steve Buscemi as an uptight 
travelling companion who shares an eye-watering night with Dean. 

So what is it about On the Road that falls short? That feels so... limited? 
It's partly that watcliing somebody else’s trip is never as fun as experiencing 
it yourself. At some point in the wide-angled rush of landscapes slipping 
by, the screen becomes a kind of photographic slide, and Sal a monotonous 
narrator. There’s also the wearying sense that Sal and Carlo aren't quite as 
smart, quite as funny, quite as fascinating as they seem to find themselves. 
And it doesn’t help that Sam Riley is so assiduously ‘performing’ Kerouac’s 
voice, which results in much of his dialogue sounding laboured. 

There is, above all, a kind of numbing deference to Salles’ adaptation 
-a sense that On the Roadhas beenfitted to the screen because it ought to 
be, not because it needs to be. ,knd so the film quotes from Kerouac's life 
and work with the same academic dispassion that Sal and Dean display 
towards Proust’s Swann's Way, which accompanies them back and forth 
from coast to coast. 

Dean quotes from the book at one point; “Why, what in the world 
should we care for if not our lives, the only gift the Lord never offers us 
a second time.” But it's hard to decide if these characters are profligate or 
truly blessed; believers or apostates. Certainly the women in their lives 
are both worshipped and rejected. Whatever the charms of Marylou 


or Camille, ifs never enough to anchor their men, because they can't 
extinguish the fire that drives them away and back again. So theyrie left to 
deal with the grim realities that Dean leaves in the tracks of his departures. 

Until, finally, this film and these people that burn, bum, bum simply 
fizzle out. And you realise, as Sal buys a suit, says goodbye to Dean for the 
last time and sits in front of his Underwood with a packet of cigarettes and 
a bottle ofwhiskey, that this moment was over before Kerouac even set it 
down on paper. He was alreadywriting an obituary for somethingthe rest 
of the world didn't even know had been bom. 

What does that make this version of On the Road? A memorial, 
perhaps. A fitting monument to something passed, suitably solemn 
but absent its own spark of life. A film fixed irresistibly on its own 
rear-view mirror. .tL\TT BIK'IIE.NSKI 
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Words by ADAM WOODWARD 
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DIRECTOR’S 

COMMENTARY 




WALTER SALLES ON IMPROVISATION, 
ADVENTURE AND THE TENSION RETWEEN 
FREEDOM AND FAMILY. 


T here’s a scene mid-way through On the 
Road where Sal, Dean and Marylou 
pick up a drifter on their way to San 
Francisco. The steady rattle and hum 
of Dean’s trusty Hudson fades away as the 
unnamed troubadour breaks into an a cappella 
rendition of 'Hard to Love What You Kill’. It’s 
a brief moment that eloquently captures the 
fragility of the trio’s bond. But it’s one you 
won’t find in Jose Rivera’s screenplay. 

Chicago-born blues singer/songwriter and 
occasional actor Jake La Botz was cast off the 
back of a gig he played in New Orleans two days 
before On the Road began shooting. Director 
Walter Salles was invited to the show by La 
Botz’s long-time friend Steve Buscemi, and 
he instantly asked La Botz to ride along with 
the second unit crew for a couple of days. But 
Salles didn’t tell the rest of the cast. So when 
La Botz starts singing in the backseat, what you 
see is Stewart, Riley and Hedlund reacting to 
something they’re hearing for the first time. 

For Salles, keeping his actors on their toes was 
just one way of channelingthe spontaneous energy 
of Jack Kerouac’s source novel. Equally important 
was creating a relaxed, open atmosphere on set, 
which, he explains, was facilitated by filming 
on the move. “The Hudson became more than a 
vehicle to us,” he reflects. ”We rehearsed in it, told 
stories in it; it became a place where we would talk 
about the script. Wlienever an actor wanted to 
change aline or try something out we were always 
very open to that. It allowed us to improvise as 
freely as possible because we didn’t know where 
we were going to sleep or howmany miles we were 
going to drive before the next stop. The only thing 
we were sure of, being in a ’49 Hudson, was that 
we would meet a certain number of mechanics 
along the way.” 

There may well be an element of risk attached 
to this egalitarian style, but it’s one in which 


Salles is well versed, having adopted it during 
the making of his 2004 bio/road movie. The 
Motorcycle Diaries. Just as Salles followed the 
tread marks left by Ernesto Guevara and Alberto 
Granado on their passage from Buenos Aires to 
Venezuela, so he retraced Sal Paradise and Dean 
Moriarty's cross-countryjaunt as groundwork for 
On the Road. 

m 

Over the course of this shadow road trip, Salles 
made a documentary. Searching for On the Road, 
speaking to the people and poets who knew 
Kerouac, and visiting the places frequented by his 
alter ego. As well as serving as an essential piece of 
field research, this pilgrimage had added spiritual 
value. “That trip was special because the book 
has been a huge inspiration to me throughout my 
career,” reveals Salles. "I remember first picking 
up an English-language copy when I was 18, still 
living in Brazil under the military regime, but 
already with an urge to travel and see the world. 
It gave me an even stronger sense of adventure.” 

Twenty-eight years later. Salles set out across 
South America in preparation for The Motorcycle 
Diaries with that same copy of On the Road in 
hand. The neat footnote is that part of that trip 
would directly inform the look and feel of On the 
Road. "Originally we wanted to shoot the heavy 
snows in Patagonia [for The Motorcycle Diaries']." 
recalls Salles, "but when we were location 
scouting it reminded me too much of New Jersey 
so we decided not to film there. But it worked out 
because when we needed to shoot a snowy New 
Jersey in the middle of summer [for On the Road], 
I knew exactly where to go.” 

It’s fitting that, after more than three decades 
of stalling, executive producer Francis Ford 
Coppola finally handed the keys to Kerouac’s Beat 
manifesto to someone who describes himself I. 


as "innately nomadic”. Here is a man who says, 
“The key to life is curiosity", a filmmaker who 
hates repetition and is always looking for “the 
next new and exciting thing”. 

Only, the Walter Salles LWLiea meets isn’t 
the same man who signed on to the project back 
in 2008- He’s since embarked on the greatest 
and most challenging journey of his life so far: 
fatherhood. "On the Road started before my 
two children were born, and 1 think, honestly, I 
would have given it a second thought if I had to 

'TTl always be more tempted to travel to 
places I’ve never been to rather than to stay in 
one place," he continues, “but my priorities have 
changed. I don’t live that way anymore, even 
though the desire for adventure is still there. 
The most fascinating thing to me now is the fact 
my children are discovering the possibilities of 
language. I’m witnessing something i have never 
witnessed before, which is them discovering a 
brand new world. Right now 1 have two options 
facing me: to live a quiet life close to home with 
my family, or buy them little backpacks and take 
them with me.” 


“PEP GUARDIOLA 
15 MY IDOL. 
NOT ONLY BECAUSE 
OF THE BRILLIANT 
STRATEGIST THAT 
HE IS IN HIS FIELD, 
BUT ALSO THE 
HUMANITY THAT 
HE BRINGS TO 
THE SPORT.” 



The Five ^ 


IN WHICH WE PESTER WALTER SALLES 
WITH TEASING QUESTIONS. 



LWLies: Wbich film in the last five years do 
you wish you'd made and why? 

Walter Salles; There’s two; Zhang Ke Jia’s Still 
Life and Nuri Bilge Ceylan’s Once Upon a Time in 
Anatolia. Those two directors are the ones who 
interest me the most right now. 

What is your greatest professional regret? 

1 think you’re always confronted by little decisions 
and small regrets throughout your life. Sometimes 
turning down a project can be very difficult, 
especially if people expect you to do it, because 
then you aren’t able to fulfil that expectation. 
1 was once invited to do the second instalment 
of a very popular action franchise with a very 
bright actor who I greatly admire. ! didn’t think 
1 could do it as well as I needed to do it. When 
1 saw the film when it was done, I realised it was 
the right decision because I don’t think I would 
have done it as well. If I could go back and change 
anything it would be to have had the courage 
to say ’no’ more often. 

What is your most memorable moment on set? 

When Viggo Mortensen arrived in New Orleans 
to play William Burroughs [aka Bull Lee] he not 
only had done some incredible research about 
what he wore but he had brought the typing 


machine - the Underwood - that he used. And 
he also brought a second typewriter and the guns 
that Burroughs would have owned, and last but 
not least did some research into what he was 
reading at the time. It was really quite amazing 
working with him, and I know the younger guys 
took a lot away from him. 

Who is your idol? 

Pep Guardiola. Not only because of the brilliant 
strategistthatheis inhisfield.but also the humanity 
that he brings to the sport and the courage to say 
'no’ in moments of extreme pressure. Football is by 
far my main interest outside of cinema. 

What will you be remembered for? 

It’s interesting because you're asking me to 
really analyse myself here. 1 think people tend 
to be remembered not only by what they do 
from a professional standpoint but what they do 
in moments of silence and intimacy. 1 recently 
lost a very dear friend and somebody told me 
that part of us died with him but a part of him 
continues with us, and I think that's true. We’re 
remembered directly by the friends and loved 
ones that we shared our life with, and as a 
filmmaker 1 guess I’ll be remembered through 
the films I’ve made. I think that too many 
aspects of our lives are public @ 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 



Brent Wilson Just wanted to be a graphic designer. The thought 
of studying for years to achieve his dream made it seem impossible: 
that is until he discovered Shillington College. After graduating, 
equipped with the relevant knowledge and skills to make it happen, 
Brent was able to turn his passion into a career... 

“Even before I was working in the design industry I was always looking 
for ways to make my work creative. Prior to Shillington I was working as 
a Trainer in Business and Finance. Training was a great opportunity to 
let loose a little creative flair, however I knew that I wanted to work as 
a designer. My wife and I had discussed me going back to college but 
it had always seemed like an impossibility considering how much Gme 
a conventional course would take away from work. 

When I heard about the graphic design course Shillington offered I was 
delighted and signed up pretty much straight away. The environment 
is fantastic. The college feels, looks and functions like a studio, which 
is an awesome place to start when you’re trying to manifest creativity. 
The lecturers are soaked through and through in industry experience 
and are generous In giving the students as much as they can through 
design theory and discussion. You are constantly challenged to think 
like a designer because you're being treated like one. 


At the end of the course I was qualified as a graphic designer and 
equipped with knowledge, skills and a great portfolio. I felt really confident 
entering the design industry thanks to working on briefs with realistic 
timeframes. These really helped to prepare me for designing in the real 
world. In fact I was so confident, I was applying for positions before 
the course had ended and I landed a job at Peppermint just weeks 
after graduating. Shillington was an amazing experience that equipped 
me with new skills, a deeper understanding of design principles and 
a refreshed creativity. I also met great classmates who were equally 
enthusiastic about the Industry and we continue to keep In touch 
and challenge each other creatively. 

One of the great things about working as a designer at Peppermint is 
no two days are the same. I love having the chance to be creaVve, seeing 
Ideas become something tangible. In order to get to the final product into 
our readers' hands we hold regular meetings to discuss content and design 
Ideas. There’s a lot of chatter (and lots of coffee) but it’s such a pleasure 
to work with a fun, down-to-earth creative team who are committed to 
producing such a wonderful magazine." 

Life’s too short. Shouldn't you be following your passion? 
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These are the nosacis* The restless 
wanderers forever following^ their own road. 
Join thea on the endless journej. 
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"When I was on the fare, none of this ever aeeaed fathoaable; none of it ever 
•eeaed rea<^ble»'' 

It*e been a lonp road to the Hollywood hllle for Garrett Hedlund. It etarted at 
15 * when a kid fro« Phoenix itarted taking tiee off free buaalng^ tables to fly 
to California, 800 ailei every tiee, ehasin^ auditions, dreaaa and a future. 

Aotin^ •’was the only thin^ I wanted to do," he aays. "If I was sitting behind a 
desk instead of doing this, I wouldn't be able to see another aovie for the rest 
of my life. I wanted to achieve it so badly, if I didn't, I would have had to be 
a eillion miles away from it.'* 

And so he achieved. Troy, Iron, now On the Eoad. Still, at 27-yeart-old, Hedlund 
is just scratching the surface of success. And for now, he's still unjaded, 
still capable of wonderment, still carrying trace echoes of Dean P'oriarty - 
expansively voluble, book-smart, lyrical. But there are echoes of the farm 
boy, too. In the aoeent that oree s into hie more reflective mosents, in the 
Intensity of his passions. 

"If you'd told a nine-year-old ^'e that one day, in abo t seven yea s t me, 
you'll reada book called On t el Road and that the 27-year-old you will have 
finished filming the movie adaptation to it, I'd say, 'Bullshit. But try rae.'" 


LWLieti Going back to your first role, how tough was it to start with sosething 
like Troy s suspU..g' to that blo^twster environment about more than being a 
good actor - do you need an appetite for stardom? 

Garrett Hedlund: When I was going up for that one, it was already a film stacked 
with A-list actors so you sort of have to pretend yon already are one in order 
to become a part of it. '.Vhen 1 went to aeet with Wolfgang Peterson or read with 
Brad Pitt, I just pretended I had an ego already. I had to pretend that I 
had done 10 films already in order to have the confidence to walk into those 
meetings. 

So ego is in some sense a self-preservation system in Hollywood? 

A: The line that got me out to Hollywood was quite the opposite. It was a line 
from Hthan Hawke's novel Ash Wednesday: 'ftimility is the only thing in life 
worth learning. Shatter the ego then dance through the nerfect contradiction 
of life and death.* I thought, 'Alright, if I do that I won't care what anybody 
thinks, I won't care about what anybody says. I'll shatter the ego, I won't be 
humiliated, 1*11 dance through the streets when everybody else is walking with 
their ha^ds in the r pockets and their heads down. And I will seem to everybody 
like I am k living.' So it wasn't really about ego when I moved outj it was about 
shattering every sense of ego so that if anything got crushed it didn't latter. 



LWLies about e^, freedoi ajid why there 
are plenty of new routes in America. 



Interview by Matt Bochenaki 

lummrn 


Q: Dean Moiiarty is the role that Kerouac fanously wanted Karlon Brando to play. 
How do you approach an iconic part like this? 

A; Between Walter and I, it was about finding the voice of the aan who said it for 
the first time and not the repeated soul - not the actor mouth on display at the 
■useum. To find that voice of inspiration and wondeiment, the one Baying, *¥ow, 

Sal, look at that*' 

Q: Why is now the right tine to adapt On the Poad? This la a book about freedom and 
opportunity, but those things have never felt more curtailed in America than 
they do today* 

A: I guess for Walter Salles there’s an optiaisoi that says, 'TOiere are plenty of 
new routes in America*’ I think he was so inspi’^d by the book, what it said 
about 'merican oa'ture, the freedom, the ambition of t ese characters coming 
off the back of a World War, the way that laaz influenced the story... He was so 
inspired by this project that he wanted to s are that feeling, that ambition with 
everyone. It needs someone who*s actually a 'fee ted by it rat er thansomeone 
who's .lust trying to push for a film to be made. 


: Bo you think that the Beat spirit lives on or has an analogue today? 

A: I think the spirit of freedom and yearning to journey and wanting to get out and 
breathe and see lands that no other man has seen is an ongoing compulsion within 
everybody » j 'wuj «aui.M Po u*. snd leave so^ieti' es Af as yroi're 

. w- motivated and you never lose touch with your wonderment, there's always 
going to be something to drive you. 

The Beat spirit was about this wonderful feeling. It was all about pushing 
your own ability further. The experience of drugs and sex and music was only to 
lengthen your own self-encyclopaedia of life? to know about not just the 
world but the solar system; not just the heart but the whole body. It wasn't to 
destroy or to suppress or to sedate yourself} it was to expand what you were 
internally going through. That was the wonderful thing about it* 







Need to ce»ent your Beat credentials? Slnply leave these books 
hanging around your bedroo* to secure instant hipster kudos. 



Swann’s Way by Marcel Proust (I913) 


*What in the world should we care for If it’s not our lives, 
the only gift the Lord never offers us e second tiae?* Sal and 
Dean take Marcel Proust’s words to heart, keeping a battered 
copy of Swann’s Way with thea at all tiaes on the road. 

The llilef'B Journal by Jean Genet (19^9) 

French author Jean Genet wandered Europe in rags during the 1930s, 
docuaenting a shadow world of Bale prostitutes, delinquency and violenc e. 
Venerating the oriainal as sacred, The Wiief’e Journal had a 
huge influence on both Jean-Paul Sartre and Jack Kerouac, 

TTlyeses by Jaaes Joyce (l922) 

The founding text of Modernist literature, Dlysses 
pioneered a new way of thinking about writing. Its 
streax-of-consciousnesB style prefigured Rerouac's own. 

The Adventures of Augie March by Saul Bellow (l953) 

Saul Bellow’* hreakthrou^ novel follows Augie March, a aan who ’character is 
his fate’, as he reconciles hiaself with twentieth century Anerica. Freewheeling 
and episodic, it'* a novel of self-exploration as auch as discovery. 

The Iee*an CoBeth Eugene O’Neill (1939) 

Eugene O’Neill was ’ABerica’s Chekhov*, the first US playwrig^it to capture the 
language and aspirations of Anerica’s social underclaBS. The Icenan Coseth is 
his Bost faBous work, an anarchic commentary on the eaptiness of our dreams. 
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June 24 
19:15 

There’! a festive mood in Stockholm this evening. The suaaer solstice ^ known 
here as HidsusBer, one of the biggest Swedish national holidsys - passed the 
day before last, and people are in hi^ spirits. En route to "romma airport to 
catch a connecting fli^t, the especially chipper taxi driver strikes up aoae 
champagne small talk before eventually inquiring what it is that's brought us 
to Sweden. After explaining that we*re Paro bound, his expression changes. "Ah, 
you’ve come to Beet the deaon director," he reasrks. 

22:40 

The first thing that strikes you about ?aro is its reaoteness. Two flints, a 
90-Binute drive and a short ferry ride Bake it an impractical destination, but 
irrespective of its proximity to the mainland this is a place that feels lost in 
time. Signs of civilisation are sparse. The single-track road that circuits the 
island is eerily quiet, save a few mottled grey sheep that wander nonchalantly 
across the crude dirt track. All around, open fields specked with white rotek and 
bristly coloured wild flowers yield to dense pine forests that conceai uei-^-e- 
fiigii p..?...doned log cabins. It’s easy to see how Bergmmn 

fell under Paro’s spell. It is a storied setting. 


June 25 
10s00 

Damba Cinema, Bergman’s private 15 - 8 eat movie theatre, is the first port of call 
on our pilgrimage. His eldest daughter, Lena, is here to greet us. She recalls 
how her father would watch a film eveiy day at three o’clock, often inviting 
relatives and friends, scolding any tardy guests. Settling into an unoccupied 
armchair (the master’s front=row seat is strictly reserved), we watch Shame, one 
of six Bergman films shot on Paro following his arrival in i960 while location- 
scouting for Through a Glass Darkly. A crushingly austere portrait of war and 
moral panic. Shame depicts Par© not as a place of virginal tranquillity but as a 
harsh, soulless island. Is this how Bergman saw it? 

12:25 

Editing throu^ the projection room, there is a glimpse of ■Ber^Ban’s mischievous 
sense of humour on a sign above an old 35 mm projector. 'SE PILMEN - (M DD TORS* 
•See this film - if you dare.* 

14i0O 

The official opening of Bergman Week in Faro's only church is a solemn occasion. 
Musician Andreas ELeerup performs a handful of ballads with a string duet, 
including the haunting 'Thank God for Sending Demons'. In the grounds, Bergman's 
headstone is inscribed with the name of his last wife, Ingrid, who was buried in 
Stockholm In 1995 but relocated to Pare following the death of her husband 
In 2007. Bergman may not have been an advocate of monogamy - he fathered nine 
children by six different wewen - but it’s comforting to know he's at peace 
alongside the woman he claimed to have loved longer than any other* 


20 too 

A barbecue at a ramshackle diner provides the opportunity to meet some of 
the locals who knew Berdan. They're a diBarming^ but illusive bunch, spinning 
campfire yams while smudging kej- dates aoid details. You start to wonder whether 
they're being intentionally ambiguous, as if to keep Berdan cocooned in his own 
sUf-spun legend. I'ruth and fiction are hard to separate. 


June 26 
11:20 

The strength of Bergman's bond with Pbro is highlighted at the Bergman Center. 

A looped sound bite from Faro Document, Bergman's 1970v documentary about the 
island, echoes through the corridors- "Ever since my early childhood I have felt 
rootless wherever I've been. It is only since I eajno to Faro that I have felt at 
home in the woi-xd," 


June 27 
09:00 

Passing throu^ the security gate of Hammars, Bergman's private Residence, 
triggers a Dantean verse that booms out, warning off trespassers. Razor wire 
fringes the outer walls. Inside, we change into slippers. Hammars, which Bergman 
had built in the 19708, remains just as he left it. Not even the sheets on his 
deathbed have been changed. It's a time capsule of cream carpets, orange-brown 
upholeteiy, pine panel walla and ceilings. Bergman's offic e, a sanitised white 
space, offers serene views of the Baltic Sea. This is where he would sit and 
watch the world go by for hours at a time, the tranquillity of nature remedying 
his well-documented neuroses. 

09:40 

The entire Bast Wing of the house is dedicated to Bergman’s personal libraries, 
containing a fully catalogued VTO archive and mollections of his early 
notebooks, manuscripts, letters and other personal documents. TarkoTs'''y and 
Bunuel eit alongside copies of The Blues Brothers and -linginS in the lain. Even 
Stallone and Schwarzenegger are present. 

10t05 

Moving through the house it's impossible not to notice patterns on the walls, 
floors and furniture- Hammars is tarnished with infantile graffiti, hand- 
scrawled nemos that range fro playful to indecipherable. The words, 'Warning: 
Slippery as Hell' nark the bathroom floor, while a bedside dresser doubles 
as a spontaneous journal of Bergman's nightmares. Amidst the ink stains is a 
cartoon devil motif that became the director's sifn ature - a lasting symbol of 
his tormented genius. Before coming to Faro, Bergman was a restless spirit, and 
althou^ he never quite conquered his demons, he found precious solitude here. 



Aficjo* 


;Ai9os I'll I 





"I'b doiiiff what I want to do and it»8 a nice fe-ellng that so«eone is taking a 
picture of it. And it*s a picture I can save forever." These are the wbrds I 
spoken Jaeon Hollidayi the sklf-ej^thologising noead and hustler who becaee 
the Jocular subject of Shirley darkens reearkable and audacious I 967 ‘cabaret’ 
file. Portrait of Jason. 

Clarke noted in a 1970 TV profile. Roue Is Burning, that she had heard JaBon*a 
Catty spiel 50 times already. She knew ail his Jokes and tall tales, she knew 
when he was goi^ to laugh and she knew when he was going to cry. It was the 
process of filming J ason that intensified his words, transforming then into a 
enthralling poetry that elevated this humble, bespectacled raconteur into 
one of cinema‘8 great storytellers. In 1993» during an interview with Afterimage 
■agaaine, Clarke described Jason like this: '•This filn, aside from being a human 
document, shows survival... That's what it’s all about - survival." 


■pven though the volume of her ciner7i.'>tic output was modest, Clarke, who was bom 
in New York City in 1'919 ^■nd died in 1997, has gained a certain notoriety as 


with resplendent lop-aided shirt collar and either a top or bowler hat covering 
most of thenlarge wni Lv si-ieak l.nrou^ii hair. She resembled Liza Minnelli’s 
hip younger sister. 


Her films, too, cut a strwige figuie that still uakea them stand out from the 
OToua. Wliile their subject matter took a speoifloally Ameriean perspeotire on 
racism, porertr.serttallty, Jazz and Sew York Clt,, her films were Ideologically 
informed by the radical IrmoTators of the Prenoh New Ware and a burgeoning, 
disparate scene that could be described as 'Amerioan neoreallsu'. 


It^B rare to employ the term 'rambling* as a compliment, but it's a term that 
neatly sums up Clarke's cinema. Her films ramble, but with braeing preeision. 
Clarke originally trained as a ballet dancer, andsomeof her first short films 
- made on a Bolei osmera she was giren as a wedding present - wens simple 
exercises in fusing the choreography of a dancer with the choreography of a 
camera* Track down her mesmerising Bullfight as an example. 


She oo-haMted with some of the pioneers of the new 'direct cinema' movement, 
namely Richard leaoook end DA Pennebaker. They employed lightweight equipment 
and live synched sound to give the director and the cameraman «ie potential 
for spontaneity. The three of them formed a co-op, named Pilmmakers, In o, and 
erenl lent John Cassavetes the equipment to make his now-seminal street-life 
saga. Shadows. 


Rejeotlng the trends of Hollywood and The System, Clarke later imersed herself 
within = markedly experimental mlllen, counting art film innovators like Stan 
BraHlage, Jonas Mekas and Maya Deren as contemporaries. She was an active 
member of the Independent Filmmakers of America, where she attempted to devise 
realistic economic frameworks for the production and distribution of independent 


fn«a. Ber early short works rejeoteii hoth conTsntional foim and traditional 
revenue streanss the masterful Bridges-Go-Round from 1958 was oonoooted in the 
edit room from pretty, overlapping shots of Rev York bridges and Teo Kaoero’s 
or^aniot a»Me*t score* 


Rven thoogh Portrait of Jason is the only one of her works currently available 
on DVD In the DK, the flln she is perhaps best known for is her stunning, 
ROrroughs-esque 19«S feature debut, The Connectlm, based on a play by Jack 
Celber atout a group of irascible and fractious junkies h.oled up in a griay 
apartment, waiting iwi a aoy. uolivery. The Donneotion Is often referred to as 
one of the great •jama movies' and not Just beoanse it oontains numerous musical 
interludes from Jaaz maestros Jackie Kolean and Freddie Redd (who play two of 
the addicts and sucply the filn with its astoundins live soundtrack;. It s a 
ril» whose central theme is uncertainty, and the meandering structueree, loose 
camerawork, freeforn editing and splenetic dialogue SffiSlJC S embody a jazz-lake 
sense of formal surprise. 


It»s likely that The Connection would now be spoken of in the same breath as 
Cassavetes* early verite works were it not for obscenity laws dooming it to 
relative obscurity (not for its drug content, mind, but for pervasive use of 
the word •shit*). Clarke*s notorious second feature, 1964*» The Cool World 
(taglinem: *This is the picture that explodes like a time bomb in the face of 
a city.*), saw her taking cameras i^to Harlem, offering a stark depiction of 
the hardscrabble existence of ghetto life in the early ‘SOs. The film was JfiSMI 
produced by documentary doyen, Frederick Wiseman, who allegedly gave Clarke 
5000 and said he'd see her again when the film was completed. 


Though all of her features carry with them a sense of political outrage whose 
rough-and-tumble formal dynamics perfectly gel with the seamy subject matter, 
Clarke saw her films as being about alienation, about people (or groups of 
people) psychologically marginalised by society's conservative strictures. Her 
films did not make much of a comaercial or critical splash at the tame of their 
release, and as such her cinema career began to stutter at the end of the bOs. 

Ashift into video art was bookended by a triumphant documentary Ornette: Made 
in America (a profile of jazz legend Ornette Coleman) in 1985. She died in 1997 
at the age of 78 before she could see her amazing t^ck catalogue become the 
subject of a major critical volte-face and be selectdee for a series of plush 
restorations care of the renowned UCU Film and Television Archive. Though her 
project is near impossible to satisfactorily pigeonhole, Clarke was a woman 
with ideals and she stuck to them. Through her work, she remains a survivor. 
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Words by Jonathan Crocker 




CHA-PTITR ONE: The viuestion 

Robert Pattinson, Twili^t. Setting naked in indie movies. Fame. These are jwt 
some of the things we won't be talking *bout with Kristen Stewart. "Ch, good! 
says the actress, slightly taken aback when we give her the good news. We're 
sat on the roof terrace of a hotel - heavily populated on the ground floor by 
security guards - and it’s week two of the Cannes Film Festival. Only 
22-years-old, Stewart is being afforded the kind of elite protection from the 
media usually reserved for Hollywood’s biggest megaatars. But we don't really 
want to ask her about that either. 

In fact, LWIies only has one question: what does Kristen Stewart want to talk 
about? ’’Right,’’ she says. Then she thinks. ”I don’t want to sell myself. People 
are so weird. They suddenly find themselves so interesting that they thihk 
they’re worth selling. Typically speaking, the most interesting thing to me 
about myself is, right now, the fact that On the Road is coining out. And I want 
to talk about On the Road." 

CHAPTER TWO: On the Road 

To talk about On the Road is to discover that, although oeople ask Kristen 
Stewart a lot of questions, the answers all lead to one place. It’s really 
simple: she's a 22-year-old kid who's crazy-stupid In love with her job. "Oh 
my god, I fucking love it so much," she beams. "I’m not Karylouf I'm Sal. Rij^t 
now, I feel so full. I»», like, bursting. I should be working. I don’t want to 
take a break. It's funny, on set, I don't have to go to the bathroom, I don't 
have anything wrong, I'm perfectly fine, so ttirough-and-through. I'm not hungry, 
I8m literally not even in my own body. They wrap and they send me back to my 
trailer and I focking fall to pieces. I suddenly realise that I've had to pee 
for about six hours. And I'm starving," 

nils kamikaze work ethic left her co-star Chris Hemsworth dumbfounded on their 
blockbuster Snow 'rfhite and the Huntsman. ’Vhy, wondered the Aussie heartthrob, 
was she attacking a basic Hollywood fantasy life it was a Paul Thomas Anderson 




drama? "Awww...” she smiles, affectionately. "He's the same way. Veil, he takes 
it very much at face Value, Sometimes I need to make myself do that. I just 
really am trying, trying, all the time- I mean, WalterfSallesJfactually said 
to me several times during On the Road, 'Stop reaching. You're already there.* 
But I like to he scared. I love to suddenly feel out of control. Actors walk 
around wearing these little tool-belts of acting skills. And I just don't find 
that interesting to watch. I never want to see someone who clearly can cry at 
the drop of a hat. That's so uninteresting. And so many actresses are so fucking 
crazy. They're emotional wrecks, ao they pretend to be these characters. But the 
emotions aren't coming from the right place. Do you know what I mean?" And you 
have to remind hers this is your interview: you tell us. 

CHAPTiE TH31EH’; C?o«ing from the Right Place 

"At first, the reason I started doing this was literally just because I wanted a 
job* r'y parents are crew - my mom's a script supervisorj my dad's an AD - and I 
always looked up to the®, I really completely glorified the movies. ' nd so at 
first, I really just wanted the responsibility. I wanted adults to talk to me. 

I wanted to be involved. I was bored. Then 1 turned 13 and I did this movie 
called Sp»ak... I mean, to do a date-rape movie at 13, it really affected me. 

I suddenly felt like things could be really important and really help people. 

I did this public service announcement right after I did the movie and this 
enormous influx oi people called in and said things that they had never told 
anyone before. A.nd it hit me so fucking hard. I was like, 'Wow, something that 
I love, something that was so personal to me' - because at that point, I had 
never gotten any acknowledgement for anything I'd done, it really was just for 
me - 'suddenly touched people.' Movies, they can be important if ymu want them 
to be, " 

CHAPT1=!R FOUR: Movies are Important 

So here it is. If you want them to be, even teen movies about hair-gelled 
vampires and werewolves in cut-off jeans can be important. They can help you 
make other movies, movies li ke On the Road, movies that might not get seen or 
even made without you. 

In Hollywood, with great power comes... great parties. But Biere’s ttie reason 
why you won't see Stewart following Lindsay Lohan into the starlet scrap yard. 
Through some crazy accident, indie actress got bitten by a radioactive franchise 
and gained special powers. They won't last forever. But while they do... "It's 
weird to be in this position of, like..." She sighs, checking herself. "Not to 
sound fucking crazy, but 'financial prowess'. I feel bad about it. I feel like 
you need to do something. I made Welcome to the Rileys which Stewart played 
a young woman with emotional i sue^ a few years back and now I want to open 
two halfway houses, one i ■ New Orleans and one in LA, and I want to make a 
documentary about why it's important. But all ttiis ridiculously empty charity 
work that you see? Like, you showw up at an event and you wear a dress and you 
auction your dress off and you suddenly feel important. I want to do itcright. 
Right now, I just feel it. It's not to be wasted. Because I know my value is 
fucking strong," 


rucking strong. 



Ken Saro-WIwa (1941-1995) 
Journalist 

^mvlronnental crusader. Martyr, 







amter S Thompson (1937-2005) 


Journalist 

Free spirit. Political 
conscience. Drunk. 



Matt Taibljl (l970-pre3ent) 
Journalist 

Firebrand. Truth-teller. 
Scourge of gangster capitalism 



Martha Cooper (1940-present) 
Photographer 
Street art chronicler. 


DJ Kool (1959-pnesent) 

Musician 

Block party MC. Boom-box 
pioneer. 





Kathleen Hanna (l069-present) 
Knaieian 

Riot Grrri. A.ctivist. Punk. 



Thelonious Monk (l917-''982) 
Kusician 

Innoratox. Jazz wanderer. 




Shepard Pairey (1970-present) 
Graphl© Artist 
Taking back the city 
one sticker at a tine. 



Blek le Bat (1 952-pMsent) 
Artist 

Stenciller. Vandal. 



Svoon (1979-present) 
Artist 

Bringing fine art 

to thn ttmet. 



Coco Chanel (1885-1971) 

Fashion Designer 
Mould-breaker. 
Taste-maker. 




Pllramaker 

jjissident. i royocab-^*^^ • 

ouibe Brooks (1906-1985) 

Actress 




Iconoclast. N<Miad. Surfin^*e 
■ythical antihero. 




Terrence Kalick (l 943-p*»sent) 
FilrnmakeT 

Reclusive genius- Auteur. 


Paul ThcMBas Anderson (l970-pre8ent) 
Ptlmmaker 

Voice of a generation. The iiaster. 




The spirit of Jack Kerouac is 
being kept alive by the modern- 
day freight-hoppers on America’s 
steel dragons. LVLies gets a 
unique look between the tracks. 

Words by Bev Leroy ?enk 



Mr ijolntana and I weren't jroing^ to catch a tralnJJ sitting- next to a dnmpster, 
drinking- beer and smoking pot, so we strapped on our packs and walked into 
the fifeight yard. We found a noving train in the Union Pacific yard, outside 
Seattle. It would take us south, somewhere we*d never been before. 

I started freight hopping after the era of boxcars and hobos. Today, it's all 
gondolas - open oars meant to carry freight containers. But some of them ha* 
steel plate floors, 'basementsS, with enough room to stretch out, hidden from 
prying eyes. %ough room to let your mind wander far ahead of the train, ttei% 

the night, without street lamps or billboards to guide the way, just stars. 

The wheels on this train are like the jaws of some fantastic beast: a mile-long 
dragon with a thousand legs. We run alongside, worn boot treads on shifting 
gravel. I couldn’t hear anything, deaf from the hissing and growling and fartig 
and rumbling of the train and therush of the wind. Ky heart pounded in my 
cheat. I lost my breath. Sweat poured down my forehead. 





Trains don't ask permission and don*t hesitate to kill. They don't care where 
we want to go. They don't care if we're starving, freezing or baked by the sun 
They couldn’t care less if we're drunk, or lonely, or ill; If we're beaten by 
railroad police or have our throats slit by killers. Dragons make no nromiBes to 
their fleas. 


But trains are going somewhere, oost often the middle of nowhere, which is 
eraetly where we want to go. That's what we do: risk our lives to steal a ride 
to the middle of nowhere. 


On a train you see ‘merica's backyards during the day, you see the people 
practicing their violins and spanking their kids. Houses are shielded from 
streets, but the trains can spy from behind. Sometimes you »a-c..i..g 

t’lc ain, really watohing. They're not just staring off into space at the 
railroad erossing. Their hand is saluted on their brow to block out the sun, 
like they are looking for you, hoping you're there. 


Hard travelling is worth the risk of heat stroke, hypothermia or worse. There's 
fear and terror at night when the metal rails rub against the metal wheels 
and you wake up to the shrieking. But the ride gives you a sense of peace, of 
escape, of perspective. Or perhaps it's the feeling of momentum, aocomplish^ 
something grand, seeing something rare. Or how yon feel soraped clean when yon 
finally hop off, dehydrated and sunburned, and free yourself from the dragon. 


I've spent a lot of time thinking about it, and the most answer I have 
for 'Why hop a train?' is, 'Because I love it. All of it.' 


That one,” I hollered, pointing at a car as it passed Mr Quintana. I sprinted, 
got my hands on the railings and jumped. I watched my boot catch on the bottom 
rung, pulled myself onto the deck. The train started to book. It was going too 
fast; we waited too long to hop. It was my fault - I should have called it off. 
Mr Quintana hadn't caught up. I dropped my pack and got ready to do the old 
grab-and-pull. 

The train picked up steam. Mr Quintana struggled with the gravekflt feels like 
^rinUng ^ sand with a kid on your back. I hollered encourglng words like, 
ao«, Quintana, get on this motherfucker.” He reached out and grabbed the 
railing on the ladder. 

With your hands gripping the rails you have to juw and get your foot on the 
bottom rung, or else you* legs are left to dangle, to be broken and severed by 
passing signs andjpil switches, or sucked into the rolling jaws. He was running 
as last as he could., shaking his head back and forth, one eye on the ladder and 
the other on the gravel. 


£ himself up, got his foot on the 'botton rung and climbed onto the deck. 

^ holding By breath I could squeeze beneath the trailer axle, realising onlr 
then how close By head had coae to the big iron wheel. But there wasn*t room for 
us, or o^ packs, and we were exposed to the wheels. There was no place to sit. 
not for 12 to 24 hours. Mr Quintana followed me. I turned to hi*. He shook his 
head froa between the tires. 'Ve got to get off this fuckigg train.** 


dragon burrowed further into the HP yard, weaving through the mows of TTTgTk 
lifeless cars, giving XKXX us cover fro* the control tower. It slowed enough to 
Jump. We leaped onto the gravel, tumbling to a stop, Ve stood and watched. Our 
train sped up, passed us by and left us standing in the yard. It felt like kSXC 
getting dumped by a girl who was out of your league. 


We played ninja in the yards for a couple of hours, waiting for something wotHih 
waiting for, then hopped an Eastbound SHSP, easy as pie. The ride lasted nearly 
20 hours, through the heat of 3a8tern Washington, teeth chattering from the 
vibration. Oor water ran low and hot, so hpt it was useless. The beer was worse. 
We strlpp-'d to our underwear, sat on our packs and sipped hot ^er. The best 
ride so far* 


ir hopping is the job, the paycheque is the ride. We rolled hy mountains without 
cell phone towers, and lakes wit out resorts on the shore. Bald eagles nested 
atop abandoned telephone poles and craned their heajtda to watch us pass, lookins 

** » “‘“P > =i«>‘ inatasaid 

bibby , 440 .lies from hone. Good enough plaoe as any. 









Looper 

Directed by RIAN JOHNSON 

Starring JOSEPH GORDON-LEVITT. BRECE WILLIS. E.MILV BLENT 
Rc/rDSfrfSEPTEMBER28 


S ay what you want about Rian 
Johnson, but he’s not for turning. 
The filmmaker, who made a splash 
with Brick before drowning in The 
Brothers Bloom, has doubled down with his 
most stylish, violent and out- there offering to 
date. Looper is an almost-classic slice of alt- 
sci-fi, a time-travel film of daring and vision 
that nearly but not quite collapses under the 
weight of its own ambition. 

As is often the case with these things, the plot 
is a tangled web of intersecting perspectives, 
realities and possibilities - some realised; 
others not. Joseph Gordon-Levitt is Joe, 
a ‘looper’, a contract killer employed in 2042 
(here realised as a steampunk raash-up oi Blade 
Banner, Children of Men and Akira’s Neo Tokyo) 
to murder the victims of a criminal syndicate 
30 years in the future. 

But every loop will eventually be closed - the 
looper forced to kill a future version of himself. 
For this he'll receive a payout, a pink slip, a pat 
on the back and 30 years to come to terms with 
the fact that his card is marked. 

No wonder Joe lives every day like it’s his 
last - somewhere in the future it is. But when 
the day finally arrives in his own present that 
Joe comes face-to-face with his future self 


(Bruce Willis), everything changes. It's here 
that Looper begins a series of extraordinary 
spasms, jerking one way then the other 
through a narrative of child murder, comic- 
book vengeance and mutant X-kids. It's a 
genuinely shocking, often baffling, sometimes 
ropey, but never less than compelling trip 
through the nether regions of Johnson's mind 
as processed through the movies of Ridley 
Scott, James Cameron, Frank Miller and 
Shane Carruth. 

As older Joe says to himself (well, his other 
self) in a diner scene, it's best not to think 
about it too hard. And where, in another film, 
that would be an admission of failure, here it 
makes sense. We’ve all seen enough time-travel 
movies to know that certain logic-traps are best 
ignored, and Johnson earns the right to this 
suspension of disbelief. Looper is so committed 
to its own special brand of crazy that it begins to 
make a kind of beguiling sense. 

In amongst other weirdness, Gordon- 
Levitt spends the whole film encased in a light 
dusting of facial prosthetics and CGI. He looks 
like an alien pretending to be Joseph Gordon- 
Levitt, until you realise he’s actually a human 
pretending (brilliantly) to be Bruce Willis. 
Willis himself re-enacts the manic hysteria 


of James Cole from Twelve Monkeys, before 
committing one act (albeit off camera) that 
some audiences may find hard to forgive. 

Looper exists in a constant state of tension, 
pushing the limits of both morality and 
credulity. But it’s spurred on by bigger questions. 
What would you do for the life you thought you 
deserved? What price would you pay today if the 
wages of sin weren’t exacted for 30 years? 

This is so nearly the kind of movie that 
killed Ricliard Kelly's career; millennial, garish 
and uncompromising to a fault. But it swaggers 
around with such confidence tliat it succeeds 
through sheer force of personality. Where 
the ascetic grandeur of Prometheus was icily 
pristine. Looper dirties up the sci-fi genre in the 
most refreshing way. M\TT BOCHENSKI 


HNJOV.MENT. 
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RI LKS OK TIIK tiAMK 


Interview by MATT BOCEIENSKI Illusiralion by RL’TERT SMISSE.N 


Rian lohnson 


R ian Johnson isn't in a hurry. After 
making a splashy debut as a 32-year-old 
with 2005’s high-schooi noir Brick, the 
following seven years have seen just two further 
films - high-wire con-caper The Brothers Bloom 
and sci-fi time-twister Looper. Each has been 
painstakingly assembled by the writer/director. 
who shares his take on howto tackle the creative 
process withi Wtfcs. 


they don't have to deal with how it works -they 
just have to deal with this situation. Then it was 
just a matter of, in the writing, working out how 
little we could explain and get away with. Even 
in the editing of the film, we were still taking 
out exposition about time travel. We found that 
audiences didn't need it and at the end of the day 
they were able to take some pretty big leaps with 
us without the movie explaining it. 


and connect with and just jump into it - and 
I can see that happening eventually - but for 
right now it's all about just growing these things 
from scratch. So for better or worse that's the 
way I'm approaching this next one. I'm just 
starting with an idea and seeing if we can bring 
it to the screen. 

3. Writiii}* is a necessan.’ e\ il 


1. Find the film as you go 


I always feel like I should be able to spot the 
scenes that will end up getting cut out of the 
movie in the screenwriting stage, but the truth 
is you just don't know. I'm definitely surprised 
by what I discover along the way during filming. 
Although by the time you get to the end, you 
have such a strange, complicated relationship 
with the film, I don't know if 'surprise' is really 
the word. It has morphed into something 
difl'erent than what you started out with in your 
head, but it's happened so slowly it's like the old 
thing where you put the frog in the pot of cold 
water and slowly turn up the heat. It won't hop 
out, it’ll just be boiled. 


3. Rt'ferenc'e, don't imitate 


You have to continuously check that your head 
is in the right place, that you’re not just trying to 
point out references, but you’re actually telling 
the story. I find it helps to look for inspiration 
from films and books that are not in the genre 
you’re working in at all For instance. Witness 
was as big an inspiration on this film as any time 
travelling movie. That ended up being a thing 
I went back to over and over again in the writing. 
I like looking at stuff that isn't from the same 
genre, and I think it also helps to keep you 
a little bit more honest rather than just chiuning 
out references to other sci-fi movies. 


I hate writing. It sucks. Writing is not fun at all. 
1 don't trust anyone who claims to enjoy 
writing. Itbjust a laborious, unhealthy process. 
And I’m a slow writer even on the scale of 
slow writers. So it’s phenomenally frustrating. 
Directing is the fun part. I'd love to have the 
discipline and the speed to get a couple of 
scripts in the desk drawer. At the same time, 
although it’s frustrating this is the only way 
1 know how to make movies. It would be 
even more frustrating to leap immediately 
into production on something that wasn’t 
entirely mine. 

6. Edit, edit and edit some more 


2. Know your genre 


For me, there are two distinct pleasures to 
a time-travel movie. There are the intricacies 
of it and tlien there’s the moral dilemma that it 
sets out. Unlike Primer or Twelve Monkeysorthe 
secondSack to the Future movie, Looper is more 
about the story and the characters, so we had to 
figure out how to get time travel to take a back 
seat. In that regard, the first Terminator was my 
model. Our main characters don’t have access 
to time travel. They don’t know how it works so 


4. Tel I your own story 


I had such a good time making Looper. and I'm 
such a slow writer, the first thing I said coming 
out of production was, Xefs find a script; let’s 
find a project. Let’s not wait for me to write 
something, let's just find something to make.’ 
And I saw a lot of really cool stuff, I read a lot 
of terrific stuff, but at the end of the day I kind 
of realised that the thing I’m ready in this for, 
at least right now, is to tell my own stories and 
build something from the ground up. It would 
be heaven to find a writer whose script I love 


One thing that I really tried to lash myself to 
with this film was to be absolutely brutal with 
myself during the writing process in terms of 
rewriting and in terms of editing. Anything that 
isn’t absolutely essential to the main spine of 
your story, no matter how much you love it, get 
rid of it. Because you're either going to have to 
lose it now or you're going to have to lose it in 
the editing room. Don’t cut yoiuself any slack 
or give yourself any indulgences in the writing 
stage. That was the big thing I was trying to 
discipline myself with, with Looper. ,And we still 
ended up cutting out nearly an hour of scenes. 






Words by ADA.M LEE DAVIES 


Biggies: Adventures in Time 


DIRKCTEl) HY 

John Hough 


STARRING 

Neil Dickson, Alex Hyde-White, 
Fiona Hutchison 


TRAILERS 

The Jewel of the Nile, 
Grandview USA, Trouble in Mind 


C'HERRY-IMCK 

“A transvestite hank robber? 
That one's not even in the book!" 


1986 



A sleek, silent, neon-trimmed Sikorsky attack helicopter 
hovers above a Dominican convent in war-torn Belgium circa 
1917. Dimmutive Yes frontman Jon Anderson belts out pulsating 
electro-pop anthem 'Do You Wanna Be a Hero?" over the 
caterwauling soundtrack, A dead-eyed American nobody with poufy 
hair decimates the script with flatulent mid-’80s reference-bombs. 
Welcome to the unfuckabie nine-sided whore that is Biggies: Adventures 
in Mendacity. 

Yes, the Jubilee, the Royal Wedding and the Olympics have so bloated 
Ex-Rent Hell with patriotic fervour that we’re sidestepping our usual 
trawl througli psychotropic LA sleaze and stewed Big Apple gutrot for 
a jingoistic jaunt through the mud-spattered fun canal of the First World 
War. And we're in the company of Boy S Own flying ace/xenophobic idiot 
James 'Biggies’ Bigglesworth and his plucky pals Algy, Ginger, Wavy 
Gravy, Dr Snuggles, Bumfluff and Slot-Badger. (Note to younger readers 
- Biggies is like a Bakelite Janies Bond, but with touch-rugby instead of 
sexy birds and lashings of ginger beer in place of vodka martinis.) 

Or at least we thought we were. The film’s producers - an 
unlikely-sounding duo named Pom Oliver and KentWalwin- have other 
ideas. Bad, strange ideas involving Americans and time travel and all kinds 
of other hokey nonsense that will treat the original source material like 
a baby treats a nappy. Biggies, you see, isn’t deemed strong enough to 
carry a BippZes movie. What he clearly needs is some form of unleveraged 
narrative buy-out that will see him continue to head-up the film in an 
ambassadorial capacity while the day-to-day running of the concern 
reverts to an ashen-faced Yank plucked from a prison acting workshop 
and jimmied crosswise into a timesliding maelstrom of sonic weapons, 
synth-pop, clockwork gorillas and milky tea. 


This 'Eurekal' moment would appear to have occurred to the 
scriptwriters when their mid-moming nap was disturbed by the 
impossibly loud ‘ker-ching!’ emanating from the opening weekend box- 
office of time-twisting titans, Bnck to the Future and The Terminator. 
Indeed, the American actor in question (Alex Hyde-White, son 
of Wilfred, and later to play Reed Richards in Roger Gorman’s bargain- 
basement Fantastic Four adaptation) looks a lot like Michael Biehn 
as styled by Marty McFly, sporting the star-spangled ensemble 
of an outsize red blouson, stonewashed Wrangler jeans and ice-white 
high-tops throughout. 

Biggies, on the other hand, as essayed by tlie likeable but fairly awful 
Neil Dickson - who looks like Jason Patric if Jason Patricwere a Second 
Division footballer- couldn’t be more British ifhe were a steam-powered 
bulldog shitting out crumpets and cricket balls onto a Union Jack. The 
resulting disconnect is on a par with parachuting a wiseass Californian 
teen and his pet robot into Lord of the Rings, 'cos kids, y’know, just ain’t 
down with middle-aged midgets with big ears and hairy feet. 

The First World War setting, time-travelhistrionics, uncomprehending 
protagonist and blasted locations can sometimes make Biggies feel like 
Twe/veMonkeys as seen from the monkeys' point of view. But more often 
than not it resembles stock footage culled from a databank of Culture Club, 
a-ha and Roger Waters-era Pink Floyd music videos stitched together by 
southpaw orangutans and served on a bed of cheap orchestral stabs that 
are so loud, crass and jarring that they would make Giorgio Moroderburn 
his Synclavier and feast on its ashes. 

War, as we all know, is hell. Time travel, meanwhile, is confusing. 
Biggies is as confusing as hell. And that’s not just ERH talking 
- that’s physics. 


"I laughed all the way threugh It" Mark Kermede 



nefawerk 


LOVEFiLMi 


ON DVD & BLD-RAY FROM 1 0CTOBER 


www.networkonair.com 






H opingtoresurrecthis careerwithanewbook, 
true-crime author Ellison Oswald (Ethan 
Hawke) opportunistically moves his family 
into a Pennsylvania home without telling them 
that its previous occupants were found hanging 
from a tree in the garden (save for the missing 
youngest child). Once Ellison has discovered 
a box in the attic containing grisly home movies 
(depicting family slayings widely separated by 
time and geography), his research turns into 
an Oedipal obsession, and his alcoholism - 
along with other ghosts - returns to haunt the 
Oswalds, patsies in a scenario it will be too late 
for them to comprehend. 

As with his previous film. The Exorcism 
of Emily Rose, director/co-writer Scott 
Derrickson stages a conflict between 
rationalism and the supernatural, here 
replacing the hot potato of Christian faith with 
the mental fragmentation of the protagonist, 
who increasingly seems a Jack Torrance in 
the making. Indeed, Sinister is constructed 


around repetitions, not just knowing echoes 
of previous family psychochillers {The 
Shining, Paranormal Activity, Insidious), but 
also the bizarre serial nature of the murders 
themselves, immortalised in that boxed row of 
similar-looking film cans. 

Yet if you think you've seen it all before, 
the terrifying metafilmic lesson here is that 
viewing can in itself be dangerous, even deadly. 
And yet there we are, eyes wide open, staring at 
the screen (and the screen within the screen), 
ignoring all the warning signs, watching 
someone watching horror and reaping the 
awful, inevitable consequences - one way or 
another - of curiosity. 

It is an ingeniously plotted film, blending 
'found footage’ with more conventionally 
objective camerawork, and luring us along 
with Ellison into its ineluctable (but still 
unpredictable) trajectory. Here the preserved 
medium of cinema itself becomes a reflex for 
the ghostly entities that (maybe) inhabit the 


story, as though to suggest that merely watching 
this 'moving picture’ (about a family moving 
house) may be enough to entrap anyone with 
their peepers fixed on all those flickery images, 
leaving no possibility of escape. That said, the 
mounting tension, creepy sound design and 
expertly managed jump-shocks will no doubt 
have many theatregoers averting their eyes 
in sheer terror. .\.\T<)NB1T1:L 


ANTICIPATION. Derrickson's 
previous horror. The E.xorcism 
of Emily Rose, u’os nol good. 


ENJOVM ENT. 
Jeepers creepers! 


IN RETROSPECT. Conventional 
perhaps, but also creepy and clever 
in equal measure. 


2 

4 
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Love 

Directed by WILLIAM EUBANK 
Starring GUNNER WRIGHT, 
COREY UK'IIARDSON. 
BRADLEY HORNE 
flf/cased SEPTEMBER 7 



C ommissioned by alt-rock group Angels 
and Airwaves (who also provide the widdly 
score), and inspired by Carl Sagan’s book. Pale 
BlueDot,Loveis an earnest sci-fi drama that mines 
familiar themes of isolation and connection in its 
slow-moving tale of a stranded astronaut. Wearing 
its influences on its puffy spacesuit sleeve. Love 
doesn't so much nod toward the likes of 2001: A 
Space Odyssey. Solaris and Moon as repeatedly 
grovel on the floor in blank reverence. 

The film opens with a disorienting prologue 
set in tlie midst of the bloody American Civil 
War in 1864, where a bedraggled Union captain 
is sent on a mission to investigate a mysterious 
object. Without warning, the film rudely cuts 
to the year 2039, where lone US astronaut Lee 
Miller (Gunner Wright) has been dispatched to 
the International Space Station to examine its 
suitability for use. The lonely Miller spends his 
days exercising and picking up the occasional 
message from home, until one day he makes an 
unusual discovery that finally links back to the 
film's opening stages. 

While Love certainly isn't short on wispy 
existential ruminations, young director William 
Eubank is at a loss to structure his material, 
resulting in an excruciating, longeur-s tuffed crawl 
of anti-drama that only really gets going in tlie 


final 15 minutes, by which point it^ too late. Odd 
inserts ofvideotaped 'talking head’ interviews with 
(faux?) members of the public musing on their 
experiences only serve to confuse matters further. 

On the plus side, the decent visuals belie 
the film’s tiny budget, while the interiors of the 
spacecraft have clearly been intricately and 
lovingly designed. As the lone spaceman. Gunner 
Wright puts in a respectable shift, though he has 
exceptionally little to work with. 

At one point, a spooky, disembodied 
female voice asks of Miller, “Wliy do you 
think we're here?" As you try in vain to stifle 
the yawns, you'll likely be asking yourself the 
same question. .VSHLEYCLARK 


.VNTICIl'ATION. 

Haven't wc seen this before? 


ENJOYMENT. Pretentious and 
howlingly ledious; an extended 


IN RETROSPECT. Has ideas, 
but ideas alone do not a suecessful 


2 

1 

2 





Dredd 

Directed hy I'ETli TRAVIS 

Starring KARL I'RBAN, OLIVIA TIIIRLBY, LENA IIEADEV 
/le/fDSfd SEPTEMBER 7 


I t's doubtful that even the most loose- 
pocketed of career gambler would’ve taken 
a cheeky flutter on the fact that a roistering 
comic book B-movie would become the direct 
cinematic descendent of Lars von Trier's 
softcore woodland chimera, Anfichr/s(. And yet, 
Pete Travis’ Dredd is exactly that; not simply 
filching numerous motifs and mannerisms from 
under the nose of Loopy Lars, but ingeniously 
moulding them into something fresh and wild 
with the help of some 3D glasses. 

Not to take the thunder away from director 
Travis, but this strange overlap is no accident. 
Dredd has been photographed by Anthony 
Dod Mantle, the delirious optical iimovator 
who also took on shooting duties for von Trier. 
But - perhaps more siuprisingly - there are 
similarities beyond the visual, in that Dredd is 
perhaps one of the most mischievously nasty 
action pictures to be released on these shores 
for some while. 

Like the toddler who plummets to its death 
from an open window in super slow motion at 
the beginning oi Antichrist, here we see hired 
goons tossed from a futuro-brutalist 200-storey 
edifice, high on a designer drug called S!o-Mo 
that momentarily wrenches their perception 
down to sub-buliet time. The film heralds new 
and exciting times for cinema splatter, primarily 
down to its canny realisation that slow motion 
and 3D is a match made in horror heaven. 


Alex Garland’s trim but gaudy screen 
adaptation of the infamous 2000AD strip 
is as bracingly frank as its grimacing and 
perma-helmeted title character, played by 
a grizzled, chiselled Karl Urban. Dispensing 
with the back-story ballast and cod-Hegalian 
posturing that has become de rigueur for the 
modern comic-book opus, Dredd is thrillingly 
monosyllabic, supplying all necessary context 
in a 30-second narration and leaving everything 
else for the viewer to infer. 

The film rapidly imfurls inside the walls of 
over-populated slum metropolis. Mega City 
One, a city-sized internment camp built on the 
still-smouldering rubble of nuclear apocalypse. 
Urban's Dredd - a mobile trooper given power 
of judge, jury and executioner - is teamed with 
a rookie, Anderson (Olivia Thirlby), who has 
developed mind-reading abilities. She must 
accompany the colossal gunboat enforcer on 
his rounds as part of her ongoing assessment. 
Soon, the pair are called to a crim-infested 
tower block (the incongruously named ‘Peach 
Trees’), ruled over by Lena Headey's maniac ex- 
prostitute-cum-murderous drug baron, Ma-Ma. 
When Ma-Man locks down the building with 
the Judges inside, the race is on to reach the top 
before being diced up by her henchmen. 

Structurally, the film is almost identical to 
Gareth Evans' The Raid, and while some may 
find Garland’s treatment of the material a little 


nuts-and-bolts, it’s far, far more provocative 
and exciting than it might appear on paper. 
Dredd doesn’t go out of its way to subvert the 
genre, even though there’s barely a single scene 
or set-piece that falls flat. And it never unduly 
nudges political subtext to the fore, allowing 
the emotional implications of the Judges' 
quasi-fascistic actions to remain tantalisingly 
imspoken. It’s a cmde and cocksure slab of 
ripping neo-exploitation - low trash meets high 
art - that would surely have John Carpenter 
flst-pumping from the aisles. D.WID JENKINS 


ANTICIPATION. The trailer 
made it look as bad as the Sly 
Stallone atrocity from l99o. 
but in a totally different way. 


2 


ENJOYMENT. ITow, where the 
hell did that come from? Feeling 
dirty... and loving it! Plus, excuse 
our French, but great 3D. 


4 


IN RETROSPECT. As far as 
any comic-book fans would be 
satisfied by anything, ever, they'd 
be hard pressed to deny that the 
dark spirit of Dredd has been 
lovingly rekindled. 


4 



Now i& Good 

Direcledby OL I’ARKKR 
Starring DAKOTA FANNING. 
PADDY COWSIDlNli, 

OLIVIA WILLIAMS 
/ff/fQSfrf SEPTEMBER 21 





ttTknow it’s heavy stuff, but let's just try 
X and keep it upbeat.” These are the crass 
words spoken by a radio host to Tessa (Dakota 
Fanning), a teenager with terminal leukaemia. 
Refusing to play along, she makes him look like a 
fool. And yet the film struggles to strike the right 
tone every bit as much as our errant D J. 

Jenny Downham's 2007 novel, Sefbre I Die, 
has had its title emotionally repurposed as tlie 
altogether more cosy Now is Good. The film 
follows the final months of a terminally ill 17- 
year-old. And - title aside - it doesn’t shy away 
from the heavy stuff. The wretched pain of a 
father (Paddy Considine) who wants to protect 
a daugliter he cannot save buffets against tiie 
desperate rebelliousness of a young girl who 
wants to experience as much as she can in the 
time she has left. But the film is also littered 
with cheap romanticism; there are slow-raotion 
kisses beneath fireworks, wild horses that run 
alongside motorbikes, and embraces silhouetted 
by golden sunsets. 


It's a shame that writer/director 01 Parker 
(who penned recent silver-dollar magnet The 
Best Exotic Marigold Hotel) has chosen to 
undermine the poignancy of his story this way. 
Initially the film has a wonderful authenticity. 
Instead of the conventional twentysomethings 
in school imiform, Tessa and friends feel like 
genuine teenagers. They yeU at their parents 
and kiss gauche, rat-faced boys. 

Then Adam (Jeremy Irvine, looking like 
a baby Abercrombie & Fitch model) sweeps 
Tessa off her feet, and Par ker haplessly unplugs 
tlie dam of teen romance cliches. A counter- 
cast Considine is heartbreaking as the grieving 
father while Fanning confirms her skill as 
a perfonner by managing to remain convincing 
even as the script strays into absurdity. But as 
tlie two-dimensional Perfect Boyfriend, Irvine 
chases any sense ofrealityfrom the screen. 

The film also features an uncomfortable 
pro-life subplot wherein Tessah best friend Zoey 
(Kaya Scodelario) gets pregnant after having 


sex with one of those rat-faced boys. She plans 
to have an abortion, but Tessa talks her out of it. 
Tiiafs all very well, yet Parker depicts this as a 
happy conclusion to a potentially tragic situation. 
Is this an irresponsible message to have in a film 
marketed towards adolescent girls? Bomanticising 
teen^e pregnancy is as tasteless as, say, asking 
adyinggirl to remain upbeat. .lESSIClLlMIlERT 


.Y N T I Cl I'.YT ION. The prem ise 
doesn't sound promising but 
Dakota Fanning can be detighlful. 


KNJOV.VIKNT. Moments 
of devastating famity angaish 


IN KKTKOSPKCT. Bui that 
doesn't make up for the idiuti'. 
scenes in between. 


3 


3 
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Ruby Sparks 

Directed 6y JON.VTIIAN D.YYTON, 
VALERIE FARIS 
Starring PAUL DANO, 

ZOE KAZAN, ANNETTE BEMNG 
Released OCTOBER 12 



I t’s taken six years for filmmakers Jonathan 
Dayton and Valerie Paris to move on from 
their 2006 Sundance hit Little Miss Sunshine. 
And yet, in a sense, they’re still rooted in the past. 
Because Ruby Sparks is forever looking over its 
shoulder at that earlier fihn, caught somewhere 
between the creative possibilities it affords and 
the familiar comforts it provides. 

Indeed, it’s hard to believe that Ruby 
Sparks would exist without its game-changing 
predecessor. How else to explain the fact that 
this imder-cooked stew of indie cliches has 
attracted a stellar cast, not to mention the blind 
faith of a major movie studio? Everyone of them 
hoping for more Sunshine stardust. 

So here’s Paul Dano as charmingly afflicted 
ex-wunderldnd Calvin, a boy-genius who wrote 
a defining work of .American literature at 19 
then lapsed into painful professional silence. 


Now he lives in chic minimalism with only his 
dog, his shrink and the taimling glow of his 
laptop for company 

Only Calvin isn’t charming; he’s repugnant. 
And possibly deranged. His creativity is 
rekindled by a hteral dream girl, Ruby Sparks 
(Zoe Kazan), who subsequently appear s, fully 
formed and half-dressed, cooking Calvin’s 
breakfast. Yes, he freaks out. No, he can't explain 
it And so, after a suitable interval to ponder 
the nature of love, the transience of romance 
and the illusion of perfection, Calvin simply 
enslaves Ruby in a prison of his own monstrous 
narcissism, literally writing the path of her life 
to suit his own pathologies. 

Whereupon Dayton and Paris subject him 
to a censorious final act downfall, right? Well, 
no. Not only does Paul go unpunished for his 
crimes, he’s rewarded - not Just with a new 


book but with asecondchance.And you realise, 
as Ruby Sparks practically begs you not to 
question its gaping narrative holes, that there’s 
only one way to explain the film’s own air of 
borderline pathological optimism. These are 
the Sunshine guys. There’s no place for shadows 
intheirworid. MVTTBOCHE.NSKl 


ANTICIPATION. The long- 
awaited second feature from 
the indie inaeslros. 


ENJOYMENT. Genuinely 
baffling not in a good iviiy 


IN RETROSPECT. A big 
waste of a tot of latent. 


4 

1 
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Killing Them Softly 

Directed by AM)RK\V DO.MIMK 
Starring BRAD IMTT, RAY LIOTTA. JAMES GA.NDDLKIM 
Hctcased SERTEMRER 21 


W reathed in a fragrant cloud of 
cigarette smoke and the embers of the 
American Dream, Andrew Dominik's 
smart follow-up to 2007's The Assassination of 
Jesse James by the Coward Robert Ford is a blunt 
clip around the ear of contemporary US politics. 
Stripped from George V Higgins’ 1974 Mob- 
against-The Man novel, Cogan's Trade, Killing 
Them Softly shifts the story from Boston to New 
Orleans circa 2008, where the wounds left by 
Katrina have yet to be infected by the looming 
financial crisis. 

The presidential election is in full swing, 
and as the city retches from the stink of its 
own decay, optimistic campaign slogans such 
as ‘Hope’ and 'Change' pour from car stereos 
and television sets like sick jokes made at 
the expense of the forgotten underclass. 
Unambiguously, Killing Them Softly is 
about taking responsibility for your actions 
and dealing with the consequences of your 
failings. No one endorses this sentiment 
more vociferously than leather-clad hired 
gun, Jackie Cogan (Brad Pitt), whose ice-cool 
entrance is accompanied quite brilliantly 
by Johnny Cash’s antihero hymn ‘The Man 
Comes Around’. 


After a pair of two-dime crooks (Scoot 
McNairy and Animal Kingdom's Ben 
Mendelsohn) fail to cover their tracks 
following an audacious raid on a syndicate- 
run poker game, Cogan is brought in to clean 
up the mess. But his affiliation with framed 
fall guy Markie Trattman (Ray Liotta) means 
he’ll have to sub-contract the hit to an old 
pal, prostitute-devouring East Coast assassin 
Mickey (a show-stealing James Gandolfini), 
who's past his prime and ultimately more 
trouble than he's worth. 

Though narratively and stylistically 
indebted to the granite machismo cultivated 
by ’70s crime flicks The Getaway, Dog Day 
Afternoon and The French Connection, 
Dominik's aspirations far outreach that of 
your average hard-edged homage. Here the 
characters are more grotesque (Pitt's included; 
don’t let the sangfi'oid and slick attire fool you), 
the dialogue more chauvinistic and the message 
more cynical than in those genre touchstones. 

This is an uncommercially pessimistic, 
grubby portrait of a nation on its knees, in 
which dirty hands wash dirty hands and 
where there simply are no good guys left. Even 
moments of technical splendour - a drive-by 


execution stands out for its breathtaking slo-mo 
choreography - are purposefully juxtaposed 
against scenes of sobering inbumanity, most 
notably a gratuitously ugly dust-up involving 
Markie and a pair of vindictive heavies. 

As a polemical appraisal of the Obama 
administration and the era of capitalist greed 
that preceded it. Killing Them Softly is sure to 
ruffle afew feathers (especially as its release falls 
a few months shy of the next US election). And 
yet the point, while unapologetically preachy, 
is never laboured. Ifs in no way easy listening, 
but Dominik’s voice (artistic and thematic) has 
never been so persuasive. .VD.Ul WOODW'.MtD 


ANTICIPATION. Dominik. Pill. 
Liotla. Gandolfini. Seems a safe 
bet there's something fallacious 
about that title. 


4 


ENJOYMENT. Lean and punchy. 
Comes on a little strong, though. 


IN RETROSPECT. “Am 



Keyhole 

Directed by GVY MADDIN 

Starring JASON' PATRIC. ISABELLA ROSSELLINI, LOUIS NEUIN 
Wc/fosed SEPTEMBER 14 


I n The Numskulls’, Malcolm Judge's comic 
strip from The Beano, tlie aanium of Edd 
Case is pictured amusingly as a cross-cut of 
a house containing a number of characters with 
comically competing agendas. The strip may 
not be referenced directly by Winnipeg’s finest 
filmmaker, Guy Maddin - director of Tales from 
theGimKHospital, The Saddest Music in the World 
and My Winnipeg - but it provides a major clue 
as to the antic goings-on in his mesmerising new 
work,A^/iofe. 

As does the story of Homer's retumuig hero, 
Ulysses, which the wacky, inspired and slyly 
mischievous Canadian filmmaker has publicly 
quoted as the inspiration for his most recent 
and frankly uncategorisable rummage through 
the weird and wonderful cabinet of liis personal 
memories, cinephile obsessions and ludic psycho- 
sexual fascinations. 

In Keyhole, the Ulysses figure is played by 
sometime action hero Jason Patric, head of an 
outfit of '30s/40s gangsters who, one dark and 
stormy night, flglit their way not out of but into 
this no-nonsense desperado’s dank, police- 
surroimded family home. "Everyone who has 
been killed, stand facing the wall!” Ulysses orders 
the melee of fractious, gun-toting no-gooders, 
prostitutes, familial hostages and drowned 
psychics, announcing their presumed status 
as mere ghostly apparitions before engaging 
on his film-long quest to re-unite with his wife 


Hyacinth (long-term Maddin collaborator 
Isabella Rossellini), who is locked-away in an 
upstairs room with his naked, chained-up fatlier. 
Calypso (Louis Negin). 

As a surreal spectacle. Keyhole, with its 
penis-invaded walls, fetishistic paraphernalia 
and bicycle-powered Heath Robinson torture 
instruments, feels closer in spirit to the silent, 
black-and-white provocations of Luis Bunuel 
and Salvador Dalih 1930 L'Age d’Or than it does 
to the nightmare modernism of David Lynch, Its 
claustrophobia echoes that of magical puppeteer 
Jan Svankmajer, just as its sexual trauma, 
invocations ("Remember rael Remember me!" 
Calypso chants) and camp excess bring to mind the 
work of Kenneth Anger. Tlie film’s monochrome 
evocation of the mist-shrouded tradition 
of period 'haimted house’ movies also resurrects 
the delirium and sense of eerie possession elicited 
by low-budget maestro, Val Lewton. 

But if Keyhole is Maddin’s attempt at creating 
what he calls “pure narrative cinema’, he’s clearly 
having a laugh. Keyholes only lope is dream 
logic - or ni^itmare logic - which would require 
a psychoanalyst, not a fihn critic, to interpret. But 
it does have a trajectory. Through it all, Maddin, in 
his idiosyncra tic combinations of soundand image, 
and his near-drowned immersion in the miasma of 
our (often unconscious) collective filmic memory, 
does manage to communicate some m^cal sense 
of a genuine emotional journey: a path, maybe. 


from the unquiet chaos of conflicting memory 
to the calmerwaters of reconciliation. 

Ifs true tliat newcomers to Maddin’s work may 
not find Keyhole tlie easiest mtroduction to his 
oddball sensibility, but rest assured; established 
fans will no doubt find it equally perplexinf but 
eventually rewarding. Keyhole could be a film 
where death has no dominion. ’Typical of Maddin, 
his latest project, Spirltismes, which began at the 
Pompidou Centre in February 2012, is another 
resurrectionist undertaking, wherein he and his 
team have set out to remove the slirouds from 100 
world fllnunakers - from Wilder to Mizoguchi, 
Dovzlienko to Vigo - by re-creating and filming 
their ‘losf or stillborn films. They could be fun - or 
should that be uncanny? W.VLLYI L LM.MOM) 


ANTICIIWTION. Winnipeg's 
mischievous maverick returns. 


ENJOYMENT. Totally 
idiosyncratic, admirably dense, 
utterly baffling. 


IN RETROSPECT. A bravura 
journey into a noirish nightmare 
wortd and a lock that even paid-up 
Moddinites won 'I be able to pick 
on a single viewing. 


4 

3 
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THHOl'GIl THK KFIVIIOLK 


Inli-rview by AWABlELUv llhislralion by ANGl'S .MACPIIERSON 


Guy Maddin 



W e speak to Canada’s prime exponent of retro, cine-iiterate 
phantasmagoria ahead of the release of his typically lunatic 
new film. Keyhole. 

LWLies: Keyhole explores a lot of different topics, which you are 
personally obsessed with, Why did you decide to look for truth 
through keyholes? 

Guy Maddin; As a kid I spent lots of time looking through keyholes and 
trying to find out what was inside them, ihad always thought it would be 
nice to look through the little holes to secretly watch what could happen 
behind closed doors. What is important for me is the mystery when you 
cannot see the whole picture. If you know how to hide certain things, you 
know the way to make a really good piece of art - and I’m not talking about 
ray raovie right now. Let’s recall thriller movies, for instance, or those with 
a crime narrative. Imagine that somebody is dead. You try to find out who 
the killer is. You open door after door, finding nothing. You're looking for 
the truth. When you finally open the right door, the game is over. There is 
no more pleasure waiting for you. In truly great art the more you find out, 
the deeper the mystery is. I am happy to just keep opening the doors and 
making things more and more confusing. 


about the internet. I am going to direct 100 short films in 100 days in 
four different countries. I'm starting shooting in Paris with Charlotte 
Rampling and Matthew Amalric. So I feel like a genuine pioneer, too. But, 
you know, on the other hand, there is nothing new in me. When you're 
listening to your grandmother’s bed stories - if she is a good storyteller 
- you totally sink into them. You don't want her to go, but at the very same 
moment, you crave to see every character from the story but her. I am just 
like a grandmother who tells you a story. 

Watching Keyhole is like setting out on a journey. You feel like 
a fearfiii kid sitting in a smaii passenger car entering the Ghost 
Train at the funfair. 

All the motives in the movie are connected with sadness, loneliness and 
are a bit ghostly at the same time. There is a recent tragedy in the air, 
but everybody is still functioning. They are like ghosts that are having 
dialogues with each other. Dialogue in Keyhole is a sort of vehicle that 
allows me to put everybody in one movie and immerse them in the 
same story. Ghosts? I see them in the same way ! see memories. I find 
it interesting that ray dreams and memories start talking with each 
other as well. 


The cinema-going experience has changed a lot since the dawn 
of digital technology. You often work with footage taken fixim 
the silent cinema era and are referred to as an 'experimental' 
filmmaker. How do you feel about that? 

I like to be considered as a sort of fake pioneer, a time traveller who dresses 
up in old clothes. Yet I am working in digital and my next big project is 


What is your approach to introducing humour into your work? 

I don’t want anyone to think that I’m a serious guy or a wanker so 
1 include comical incidents within certain scenes. Besides, life is funny, 
isn’t it? Humour pops up suddenly and it shoiddn't surprise anybody. 
I'm a bit of a laughter whore and if I see laughter among the audience, 
it means that someone is paying attention to me. 



Diana Vreeland: The Eye Has to Travel 

Direcledby LISA I.M.MOUDINO VKEKLAND, BENT-JORGKN HERLMl'TT, KREDEIllC TCIIENG 
Slarring GIANA VREIiLA.ND 
R£'/eDsi:rfSErTEMBER2l 


D ocumentary Diana Vreeland The Eye Has 
to Travel recounts the life of legendary 
Harper's Bazaar and Vogue editor Diana 
Vreeland, often referred to by a fitting soubriquet, 
'The Empress’. Memories of the fashion doyenne 
striding into her office and hurling her coat at 
her quaking assistant are recalled by one-time 
employee Ali McGraw. But although the style- 
icon-as-tyrant has become a cinematic staple 
since The Devil Wears Prada (and can be dated 
back to William Klein's 1966 satire, Who Are You, 
Polly Maggoo?, v/hich features an imperious editor 
based on Vreeland), directors Lisa Immordino 
Vreeland, Bent-Jorgen Perhnutt and Frederic 
Tcheng don't surrender to stereotype. 

While acknowledging the flaws in her 
character, the film also celebrates a larger-than- 
life original who gutsilyinventedherself according 
to her fantasy, and encouraged other women to 
follow suit. 

Snippets from interviews with Vreeland 
in her famous red living room (dubbed her 
‘garden in hell’) are repeated by voice-actors. 
Even though it's obvious that tliey’ve been 
staged, these recollections in her words are 
a nice touch, especially as she tended to her own 
image so assiduously. 

Bom in Belle EpoQue Paris and establishing 
herself in New York during the roaring '20s, 
Vreeland displayed a preternatural gift for 
absorbing surrounding luxury. Bored by 
school, she was raised on Russian ballet. 
Ridiculed by her socialite mother as ugly. 


she became determined to stand out in the 
world. And stand out she did, making herself 
up kabuki-siyXe with rouged ears, and gaining 
notoriety for her famous 'Why don't you...' 
Harper's Bazaar column - a Depression-era, 
escapist call to lavish acts such as, ‘washing] 
your blond child's hair in dead champagne, as 
they do in France’. 

While Coco Chanel revolutionised style with 
practical simplicity, Vreeland never lost a taste 
for tlie extravagant. This attracted derision (wliile 
Arrant spending contributed to her eventual 
dismissal from Vogue), but raised the bar on 
artistic visionformagazines formerly preoccupied 
with how to please husbands and cook pies. 

Exotic shoots in far-flung continents 
brought exuberant fantasy into female lives. 
Women had looked down on work as a sign of 
poverty, but Vreeland made having a career 
chic. She challenged beauty conventions, 
shooting Barbra Streisand like a Renaissance 
statue to celebrate her nose, and favoured 
personality, drawing on rock hedonism and 
becoming the first to picture Mick dagger in the 
fashion pages. The film’s soundtrack - featuring 
the Stones’ ‘She’s a Rainbow’ - echoes her 
whimsical grandeur. 

T.isa Immordino Vreeland never met her 
grandmother-in-law, and perhaps this focus 
on Vreeland’s professional side comes from 
respectful reluctance to pry. There are ample 
hints, however, that Vreeland used fashion as 
annour for emotional vulnerabilities. While her 


marriage to handsome banker Reed Vreeland 
lasted 46 years, she admits always feeling shy 
around him (though his well-documented 
infidelities aren't mentioned). 

Among an avalanche of interviewees from 
the fashion world - Anjelica Huston, Oscar de 
la Renta, Manolo Blahnik and photographer 
Richard Avedon - Vreeland's two sons 
tentatively confess they wanted a ’noi'mal’ 
mother who paid them more attention. Only 
Vreeland would instruct her children to be 
either top or bottom of the class - anything but 
the middle. CAR.ME\G11VV 


ANTICIIWTION. Diana Vreeland 
was extravagantly larger-than-life. 
Can her director granddaughter- 
in-law find a fresh approach amid 
a slew of recent fashion bios? 


2 


ENJOYMENT. Buoyantly 
whirls along, capturing the fun. 
Iransforniative side of an 
often maligned industry 
and one of its empresses. 


3 


IN KETHOSI‘ECT. With whimsy 
and wil to match the woman herself, 
this documentary transcends 
slereolype to celebrole a complex, 
vibrant and influential figure. 


4 





Beasts of the Southern Wild 


Directed by BKNIl ZKITLIN 

Starring QLVKNZIIANK WALLIS. DWIGHT lIliNRV. LEW EASTERLY 
Rf/fflserf OCTOBER l‘> 


M ore than living up to its evocative title. 
Beasts of the Southern Wild is a loose 
cannon of a movie. Adapted by Lucy 
Alibar from her own play. Juicy and Delicious, 
with the help of debut director Benh Zeitlin, 
it was shot on slender means with a non- 
professional cast and boundless ambition. Its 
2012 Sundance premiere sparked rapturous 
reviews, earned it the Grand Jury prize and 
stoked some intense critical debate. 

Irt the story of a young girl, Hushpuppy 
(Quvenzhane Wallis), who lives with her 
alarmingly erratic father. Wink (Dwight Heiuy). 
They reside in a ramshackle Bayou community 
on the farthest reaches of the Louisiana 
delta. Hushpuppy’s mother long since ‘swam 
away'. When outside forces threaten their 
existence and Wink’s health begins to decline, 
Hushpuppy’s extraordinary mettle is put to the 
ultimate test. 

While the film’s setting is contemporary, 
it quickly becomes clear that Hushpuppy’s is a 
childhood free of consumerist trappings. And 
yet, while refreshingly unhomogenised, it’s by 
no means idealised; left to her own devices, this 
is a kid who can be found cooking her supper 
with a blowtorch. 

Beasts conjures a vivid, particular and 
uncanny world through the eyes of a plain- 


speaking, courageous child guide. The resulting 
film is rich yet unquantifiable, and attempts to boil 
it down risk reducing its stock - a hearty gumho 
of ecological folklore, commg-of-age fantasy and 
apocalyptic adventure. If on paper that makes 
it sound fairly insufferable, the force of its lead 
performances and its unusual tone - alloyed by 
its grassroots production methods, untamed 
aesthetic and freewheeling characters make 
watcliing it feel like a thrillmg discovery. 

Quvenzhane Wallis, who was cast as 
Hushpuppy aged just five, gives an astonishingly 
gutsy performance, precisely because it never 
feels like one. While as Wink, real-life bakery 
owner Dwight Henry manages to inspire 
empathy, censure and affection all at once. 

Those who aren’t entirely swept along by 
its episodic narrative might find Beasts to be 
less than the sum of its parts, and it’s far from 
aperfect film. Though it’s hard nottobe charmed 
when it makes a virtue out of imperfection at 
every stroke, from the non-professional casting 
to its homespun special effects (green-screened 
pigs with handmade horns stand in pretty 
convincingly for ‘Aurochs’, mythical beasts who 
loom large in Hushpuppy’s imagination), which 
are spliced - with glorious incongruity - with 
what looks like National Geographic archive 
footage of melting icecaps. 


It has been accused by some of tweeness, 
cliched black magic realism and, given its post- 
Katrina echoes, of perpetuating damaging 
cultural stereotypes. Others, meanwhile, 
complain that it fails to engage with the political 
issues it evokes - specifically extreme poverty in 
the US - altogether. If you like reading political 
conspiracies into character names in superhero 
franchises, you'll have a field day with Beasts, 
precisely because it defies a simple allegorical 
reading. Approach it with an open mind, though, 
and you may just stumble across one of the 
most startlingly imaginative directorial debuts 
of recent years. SOI’IIIEIVVN 


.kXT 1 C 1 P.VT ION. Despite 
superlative write-ups. approach 
with caution any film for 
grown-ups whose lead character 
is named 'Hushpuppy'. 

5 

ENJOYMENT. Delightful, 
unexpected, unlike anyihing 

4 

IN RETROSPECT. 

When can irc watch it again? 

4 




Barbara 


afrer/fdiv CHRISTIAN I’ETZOLD 
Starring MXA HOSS. RONALD ZliEIRFELD, RAINER BOCK 
Heleased SEPTEMBER 28 


I f Christian Petzold's 2008 film Jerichow 
boldly transplantedthe fulsome melodrama 
of Douglas Sirk and tlie menace of classic 
film noir into a beguiling and restrained art 
house body, the German director’s latest, 
Barbara, is a Cold War character study that 
submerges those genre considerations even 
deeper into the fabric of its specific milieu. 

The social and political tensions of 
commiuiist life in the 1960s East German 
town of Torgau are so seamlessly woven into 
Petzold's layered mise-en-scene that the rigours 
of daily existence take on an almost organic 
quality. Wind in the trees and crashing waves are 
physical markers of erosion, the perfect symbolic 
complement to each major character's numbing 
battle against institutional quagmire. 

Described as 'sulky' by a high-ranking 
police officer (Rainer Bock) before she even 
utters a word, the film's title character (played 
by Petzold mainstay Nina Hoss) is the kind 
of durable and conflicted woman the director 
specialises in.Aswiththe two lead characters in 
Jerichow, Barbara has a troubled past that won't 
stop pestering her present. In between rounds 
as a doctor at a humble provincial hospital 
where she cares for attempted suicide cases 
and escapees from the local internment camp, 
Barbara suffers random raids by the secret 
police for some unnamed past offence. Despite 
this ongoing harassment, she plans to escape to 


West Germany and join her wealthy lover for 
alife of freedom. 

So the juxtaposition of professional duty 
(Barbara has a natural bedside maimer) and 
individualism becomes the film's most striking 
dichotomy; a multi-faceted conflict that grows 
increasingly tense with each passing minute. 
Stylistically, Barbara avoids overt camera angles 
or compositions that call attention to its main 
character’s internal strife. Instead, Petzold 
often frames Hoss in static medium shots, 
allowing her swan neck and curlicue strands of 
blond hair to hover above the green and gray 
hues of her surroundings. This subtle approach 
to composition creates the false impression 
of freedom for a character constantly under 
psychological siege. 

Without relying on explicit plot exposition, 
Petzold reveals Barbara’s moral nuances through 
shifts in her facial expressions, mostly during 
closed off moments to which only the viewer is 
privy. Watching as Barbara's emotional facade 

- constructed to protect her from self-indictment 

- begins to crumble makes for stunning and 
restrained cinema Her attraction to a fellow 
doctor (Ronald Zehrfeld) only complicates this 
process, but it's Barbara's time spent with ailing 
patients that ultimately proves to be the greatest 
test for her cold persona and moral plight. 

Though Barbara's situation creates 
numerous opportunities for riffs on classic genre 


situations (in particular interrogation and chase 
sequences), Petzold resists sensationalising his 
character’smostlyinteriorarc.Ro/haraenvisions 
a complex human situation left unfinished, still 
ripe with possibility and nuance. Finally, Petzold 
suggests that there is no escaping one's natuiTil 
place in the world, whether you're helping the 
weak from inside the communist ju^emaut 
or cherisiiing an emotional connection with 
someone who can't keep their eyes off you. Both 
are simply different shades of humanity trying 
tosurvive. GLENMIE.VniJR 


.VXT 1C I PAT I OX. Barbara won Ihe 
directing prize at this year’s Berlin 
Film Festival, so expectations were 
high despite Petzold remaining 
relatively unknown. 


3 


ENJOYMENT. An engaging 
character study about embers 
of humanity subverting the 

0 prime showcase for the great 
German actress, Xina Hoss. 


4 


IN RETROSPECT. With Barbara, 
Petzold earns his stripes among 


4 




Liberal Arts 

D/rcc/crfAy JOSH RADNOR 

Starring JOSH RADNOR, ELIZAHRTH OLSEN. ZAC EFRON 
Helea.ted OCTOBERS 


L iberal Arts is a film head over heels in 
love with the written word. Its characters 
spend their days perusing the aisles of 
antique bookshops, comparing notes on David 
Foster Wallace and penning handwritten 
letters about the joys of penning handwritten 
letters. They converse in a language of 
hyperbolic literary references, like unusually 
well-read Judd Apatow characters whose 
cultural touchstones have finally advanced 
beyond Trading Places. They despair over the 
continued popularity of reality television, are 
mystified by the success of the Twilight novels 
and would presumably be sent spiralling into 
anaphylactic shock by the mere sight of an 
Amazon Kindle. 

Chastising television seems a little ripe for 
a film like Liberal Arts, especially as its writer/ 
director/star. Josh Radnor, made his name as the 
titular T’ of hit sitcom, How /Met YourAfother. 
Here, he plays thirtysometliing admissions 
officer Jesse Fisher, whose comfortable 
Manhattan existence is undermined only 
by the sneaking suspicion that he peaked in 


college and has been going downhill ever since. 
And so an invitation to the leaving diimer of 
a cherished ex-professor (Richard Jenkins) 
is all that's required to tempt Jesse back to his 
Ohio alma mater for one last dose of student 
life. There he meets Zibby (Elizabeth Olsen), 
an English lit major 16 years his junior, and the 
walking embodiment of everything he's so eager 
to recapture. 

Zibb/s myriad obsessions - her love of 
classical music, her passion for improvisational 
theatre (tlie list goes on) - soon coax Jesse out 
of Ills shell, and before long he's wrestling with 
the etliical implications of dating a teenager. 
But having failed to establish any real emotional 
coimection between the pair, the film’s tediously 
sincere musings on the nature of ageing also 
prove unconvincing and trite; some people grow 
up too quickly; some don't grow up at all; some 
become bitter and cynical in their old age; some 
discover a new sense of purpose. 

There's no denying the good intentions 
of Jesse and by extension the film as 
awhole.YetiiheralArfs’ commitment to bland 


inoffensiveness is its undoing. Even Radnor's 
physical resemblance to heinous US shock 
comic Dane Cook serves only as a reminder 
of his inability to provoke reactions even half 
as strong as those elicited by his obnoxious 
doppelganger. Instead, he limps through the 
movie in a state of semi-torpor, only coming 
to life when relaying the transcendent 
experience he finds so readily in literature. 
If his intention was to make books cool 
again, Radnor succeeds. But only by making 
cinema boring. CH.VKLIE LYNE 


ANTIC’IP.VTION. An arlhotise 
Never Been Kissed. Tell us more. 

5 

ENJOYMENT. 

Okay, we’ve heard enough. 

2 

IN RETROSPECT. You'd do 

well to take the film 's advice: 
read a book instead. 

2 



The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro 

Directed by ROBKRT <il KDKiVIAN 
Starring JE\S-V[EllHE DARltOLSSIN, 
GERARD MEYLAN, ARIA.VE ASCARIDE 
flc/fovfd SEPTEMBER 21 



& 


T hough he hardly sends the heart a-flutter 
with his bland, almost featureless style 
of filmmaking, Robert Guediguian offers 
plenty to mull over intellectually with this 
socially conscious morality play about false 
representations of the working class. Inspired 
by the Victor Hugo poem ‘The Poor’, the film 
subtly challenges middle-class perceptions of 
those living on or below the poverty line. And 
as well as posing pertinent questions about 
how society at large can properly function 
if it lacks the ability to comprehend its own 
make-up, it also draws on the unavoidably 
messy existence of individuals, and how 
the course of one person’s life is often dictated 
by that of another. 

Beloved dockyard union leader Michel 
(played by France’s most soulful screen 
presence, Jean-Pierre Darroussin) picks names 
out of a hat to announce the 20 men who will be 
made redundant on the back of some necessary 


corporate downsizing. His own name comes 
up, and with a rueful quotation from French 
socialist hero Jean Jaures, Michel empties his 
locker and slips off into the comfortable world 
of childcare, barbecues and bridge evenings tiiat 
makes up early retirement. 

He experiences a niggling sensation that 
he still has more to offer, but his life is altered 
when his home is invaded by a pair of masked, 
gun- toting assailants, and it's not long before he 
discovers that one of the attackers is a labourer 
he recently sent out on his ear. 

Though tonally a completely different 
beast, Guediguian's film plays like a sweeter, 
more tender beachside version of Michael 
Haneke’s Hidden. There's a distinct similarity 
in the way the two films observe how our 
forced attempts to understand those less 
fortunate than ourselves can lead to bouts of 
crippling guilt and even force us to carry out 
uncharacteristic acts. 


There is almost enough ambiguity within 
the text to forgive tlie soap opera banality of 
the technique (as well as repeated use of an 
appalling cover of ‘Many Rivers to Cross’ by Joe 
Cocker). But onlyjust. D.WID JENKl.N'S 


ANTICliUTION. Robert 
Guediguian is a veteran French 
film director, though his recent 
output has hardly been essential. 


2 


ENJOYMENT. The kind of robust, 
issue-driven drama that the French 
seem to be able to punch out 
between breakfast and brunch. 


IN RETKOSI'ECT. Deeper than 
it first appears. And even playing 
a dullard. Darroussin dazzles. 


3 


3 


Hope Springs -- jWi ' 


I t’s tougli to escape the idea tiiat you’ve seen Hope 
Springs before. Kay (Meryl Streep) and Arnold 
(Tommy Lee Jones) are a couple in their mid- 
sixties who journey to a remote seaside town in 
the hope that intensive couples counsellor. Dr Feld 
(Steve Carell), willbe able to restore some degree of 
intimacy to tlieir failing marriage. Like 2009’s Its 
Complicated (also starring Streep), it feels too much 
like aby-the-nurabers rom-com whose sole twist is 
tiiat its central characters are old. 

And tliere’s lots of sex, too. From trysts in the 
pair’s miromantic ‘Econolodge’ to the painfully 
uncomfortable therapy sessions with Feld (which 
cover threesomes with the neighbour, blowjobs 
and eye contact during sex), Hope Springs is 
admirable in the way it doesn’t shy away from the 
feet that people of all ages and stripes get physical. 
Occasionally, the resulting comedy is both 
humourous and believable, with Streep and Jones 
convincing and charming as tlie gruff, sexually 


awkward couple with issues as real as the crevices 
on their faces. 

The problem is that middle-aged libido 
difficulties aren’t as taboo as director David 
Frankel clearly thinks. We all know that 
marriages can become fiat after 31 years, and 
we are all aware that patching things up isn’t 
as simple as enrolling on a week of couples’ 
exercises in the sticks. 

Tlie film thus loses its way in the second half, 
especially when Carell trades his wisecracking 
for sappy earnestness and actually trying to 
fix Kay and Arnold’s relationship. It becomes 
clear where the plot is headed as we’re hurtled 
clumsily away from the merry slapstick towards 
an unsatisfactory ‘happy’ ending. 

It’s another disappointing offering from the 
director of The Devil Wears Prada and Marley 
& Me. What on paper must have appeared 
refreshing and new turns out to be cloying and 


hackneyed on screen. Kay and .Yrnold are an 
older, wiser and more complex couple than 
Hope Springs allows them to be. But, as it is, 
we’ve definitely seen tliese people and their 
peccadillos before. SOPHIE IIVSLETT 


ANTICIPATION. A se.v comedy 
for older couples sounds great, 
if a little cringey. 


ENJOYMENT. It’s the slapstick 
that makes this movie rather than 
the sentimental, and there isn T 
enough of it. 


IN RETROSPECT. Mildly 
diverting, but far from either 
of its lead odors’ best. 


3 


2 


2 
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Room 237 

Directed by RODNKY ASCIIKR 
Released OCTOBER 26 


D ocumentaries about films are tricky. 
True, there have been many engrossing, 
(and a few scandalous) examples in 
the past, but while they have presented the 
filmmaking process at its roost fraught and 
exciting, they tend to end up as footnotes in the 
big book of cinema history. Or, as now tends to be 
the case, DVD extras. 

In stark contrast. Room 237. ‘an inquiry in 
nine parts' into Stanley Kubrick’s The Shining, 
is not a making-of docmnentary (Vivian 
Kubrick covered that base over 30 years ago 
with her celebrated Making "The Shining"), but 
an exploration of various interpretations of the 
famously divisive, labyrinthine horror flick. 

First-time feature director Rodney Ascher 
weaves a heady tapestry of warped film clips, 
an eerily funky score (which sounds like giallo 
songsmiths Goblin jamming with Kubrick 
collaborator Wendy Carlos) and, front-and- 
centre, audio interviews with a bunch of Shining 
enthusiasts, each with their own take on what 
the Torrances’ tragic trip to the Overlook Hotel 
actually means. 

Suitably, every single one of them is 
absolutely bonkers. Their thinking goes that 
as Kubrick was such a meticulous filmmaker, 
everything in the film has meaning. The 
director's obsession with depth of field, for 
example, was not simply to create a sense of 
space, but to make it possible to fill shots with 


visual clues. Thus, the brand of Jack’s typewriter 
might just betray a Holocaust subtext. The 
posters on the hotel walls, the tinned goods 
in the pantry, and even the layout of the hotel 
itself breed similarly sinister theories. And 
any continuity errors - an impossible window, 
a disappearing chair aren't accidents but 
further riddles to be solved. 

Thankfully, Ascher doesn't simply lampoon 
these interpretations - he allows their absurdity 
to speak for itself while giving us the space 
to share in his interviewees’ personal eureka 
moments. At its best, there's genuine excitement 
during some of the more imlikely readings, not 
least the suggestion that The Shining is proof 
that Kubrick helped fake the 1969 Moon landing, 
as revealed by the fact that Danny Torrance is 
wearing an Apollo 11 jumper. 

Room 237 does more than poke fun - it 
shines a li^t on how great films get lodged in the 
viewer’s mind. Some of the theorists talk about 
how, upon first glance, they were frustrated, only 
reacliing their heightened state of understanding 
through meditation and repeat viewings. This 
enli^tenment mirrors The Shining% own 
critical standing which shifted from Razzie- 
nominated misstep (Jack Nicholson for Worst 
Actor - seriously) to horror classic. It speaks of 
a very different fihn culture to modem-d^ geek 
nitpickii^ or the “was it adream?’ questions tliat do 
little to enrich Christopher Nolan's /ncephbn . 


Instead, Room 237 provides a thrilling 
reminder of how art can inspire the audience to 
unexpected heights - or depths - of obsession. 
But its most exciting image is also its most 
fantastical; that of the master filmmaker 
not battling with the technical challenges 
of constructing his opus, but overseeing the 
creation of a massive, maddening puzzle. 
With his unrivalled talents, Kubrick sought 
to craft a film that could sustain decades 
of close reading. Something with multiple 
layers, facets and meanings. A Kubrick's cube, 
ifyouwill. MICILIELLE-VDER 


.VNTICIIWTION. What else 
eould possibty be said about 
The Shining.^ 


3 


ENJOYMENT. Plenty, it seems. 
The crackpot theories found in 
Room 237 may be a little far- 
fetched. but they’re entertaining 
and exhilarating to pick through. 


4 


IN RETROSPECT. By capturing 
the giddy thrilt that comes from 
decoding difficult films. Room 237 
says something profound about 
being a cine-fanatic. 


4 




Pusher 

Dirccled by Ll'LS I'RIKTO 

Starring RICHARD COYLE, BRONSON WEBB. AGVNESS DEYN 
Re/fosfd OCTOBER 12 


L uis Prieto’s Pusher begins at the end, 
with an impressionistic montage of 
its final scenes when the isolation 
and abandonment of protagonist Frank 
(Richard Coyle) have reached their crux. In 
what follows (and, chronologically speaking, 
precedes), this middle-ranking Dalston 
pusher may seem to have it all together, 
enjoying the devotion of yoimg associate 
Tony (Bronson Webb), the love of pole- 
dancing girlfriend Flo (Agyness Deyn), the 
close friendship of high-level supplier Milo 
(Zlatko Buric) and his jovial enforcer Hakan 
(Mem Ferda), plus the respect and fear of 
clients like Fitz (Paul Kaye). All these are 
fragile, desperate illusions; Frank’s downward 
trajectory is the only certainty. 

There is another way in which Frank’s 
descent into a state of total loss is marked as 
a tragic inevitability. For Pusher is following, 
with very few deviations, a route already mapped 
out in Nicolas Winding Refn's Danish debut 
from 1994 - a film that has already spawned 
Refn’s two sequels as well as Assad Raja’s 2010 
Leicester-set, Hindi-language reimagining 
In our current age of economic instability, 
the story ofPusher turns out to be a myth worth 
retelling - and, like a Greek tragedy, it updates 
its mythic source to reflect upon the concerns 
of the moment. The inclusion of Refn himself 
as executive producer, and the reprise by Buric 


of the one role that was a constant throughout 
Refn’s original trilogy, ensure that Prieto’s 
version repays its own debt to the past, while 
forging continuities witli the present. 

Debt is everywhere in Pusher, as the 
normally shrewd Frank finds himself out of luck 
and up to his kneecaps in arrears after biting off 
more than he can chew in a big drug deal gone 
south. Desperate to raise money before being 
crippled (or worse) by his creditors, Frank 
races to call in the smaller debts of those lower 
thanhimself in the feeding chain, and is driven 
headlong down a path where everything of 
value in his life will be destroyed. 

Even worse, deluded by the entitled sense 
that he still remains a player in the game, Frank 
will refuse to take his one available escape 
route, thus embracing his own downfall. And 
so, if ever there was an anti-heroic figure to 
embody the credit crunch and its ruinous 
aftermatiu it is Frank, a dead man walking, oral 
least running on empty, whose highs and lows 
over one eventful week will dramatise such 
doom-laden expressions as ‘take a jump in the 
lake’ and ‘down the toilef . 

Where Refn’s Pusher was a slice of dirty 
naturalism, carved out of sinuous hand-held 
tracking shots, Prieto’s version, in all its gaudy 
neon-lit hyperreality, comes closer to the 
stylisations of Refn’s Drive, as coked-up jump 
cuts andjuddery, hallucinatory effects are used 


to reflect Frank’s paranoid, panicking psyche. 
In what is a very difficult part, Coyle keeps our 
sympathies with a character who is hard to like, 
while model Deyn, in her first big on-screen 
role, is a revelation as the tart with a heart who 
is also femme fatale, and hard-headed enough to 
know when to snatch the winnings and leave the 
gaming table. 

In one scene towards the end, when 
occasional escort Flo objects to someone in 
a club calling her a ‘whore’, Frank responds, 
"Aren't you?" It is the tragedy of all these 
demi-monde characters, and of anyone caught 
out by the recent recession; to live it up 
blithely beyond one’s means (and at others' 
expense) without realising that, amidst all 
that delirious screwing, you too were getting 
royally fucked. .\.\'TON BITEL 


.k.NTICIP.VTIO.N. 

Another remake o/Pushcrl' 

2 

ENJOYMENT. A downward 
spiral from dark humour to 
delusion and despair. 

4 

IN RETROSPECT. A Iragie 
myth of our times, worth retelling 
and Ihrillingly retold. 

4 



The Queen 
of Versailles 

Directed by LAI KKN CUEKNFIKLD 
Starring JACKIE SIEGEL, l)A\ ID SIEGEL 
Released SEPTEMKEll 7 



B om into a home where she had to queue to 
use the shared toilet, Jacqueline Mallery 
always wanted more. Refusing to settle for 
mediocrity, Jackie ditched her subpar digs and 
married David Siegel - multi-millionaire CEO 
and owner of Westgate Resorts, the largest 
privately held tiraeshai e company in tiie world. 
The Siegels became a couple who were addicted 
to excess. They have eight children, twice as 
many pets, and trucks and trucks of money. 
They are the antiheroes of Lauren Greenfield's 
shocking documentary. The Queen of Versailles. 

When Greenfield’s film kicks off in 2007, 
Jackie and David are embarking upon their 
biggest expense to date - the construction of a 
dream home based on ‘Sun King’ Louis XIVs 
ultra-plush Palace of Versailles. Once finished, 
the 90,000 square foot property promised 
to be the largest privately owned home 
in America with (among other things) three 
pools, a ballroom complete with stained- 


glass skylight and 30 bathrooms. So; no more 
queueing for Jackie... 

Development of the knock-off chateau is 
in full swing when the economic crisis hits, 
setting the stage for a 'rags-to-riches-to-r^s' 
tale. As the Siegels struggle to maintain the 
lifestyle to which theyVe become accustomed, 
their current home becomes dilapidated, the 
unfinished palace becomes derelict and the 
Siegels themselves become a metaphor for the 
ineluctable fate of ,American civilisation. 

The Queen of Versailles shrewdly catches 
the seemingly indestructible Siegels as their 
empire crumbles around them to reveal the 
consumerist rot festering beneath a shiny 
facade. Tiirougii the microcosm of one 
family, Greenfield’s documentary malies for 
a bracing example of how greed can stain 
a person so deeply that redemption or apology 
can become lost even when faced with brutal 
personal comeuppance. 


Word on the street is that since filming 
wrapped in 2011 Siegel’s business has 
taken an upturn and the construction of 
’Versailles' is back on - a stark reminder 
that life is always unpredictable, but rarely 
fair. ANDYTW EDDLE 


ANTICIPATION. Ever since 
The gueen of Versailles nabbed 
Greenfield a Sundance directing 
nod at the beginning of the year, 
it’s been on our radar. 


ENJOYMENT. Prepare to be 
shocked, disgusted and compelled. 


IN RETROSPECT. *Googlcs 
‘Jackie Siegel' for Ihe Iwenlielh 


3 


4 

4 


It Always Rains 
on ^nday (1947) 

Directed by ROBERT HAMER 
Starring GOOGIE WITHERS, 

JACK WARNER, JOHN MCCALLV.M 
Released OCTOBER 26 



R obert Hamer remains synonymous with 
1949’s quaint Ealing serial-killer yam. 
Kind Hearts and Coronets. Yet this underloved 
example of British noir (with a caustic proto- 
feminist imdertow) not only stands toe-to-toe 
with his icily jovial classic, but also with such 
homegrown masterworks as Carol Reed’s man- 
on-the-lam crime saga, Odd Man Out, or even 
David Lean's lilting May-to-December romance. 
Brief Encounter. 

Tlie film opens by affirming the promise of 
the title, capturing rainfall over the red-brick 
edifices of East Londoiu Hamer’s film is 
a thrillingly ambiguous examination of how 
criminal activity can infiltrate all levels of 
working-class life. For brassy barmaid-tumed- 
cloistered domestic goddess. Rose (the sublime 
Googie Withers), the tedium of servitude is tested 
when dastardly old flame Tommy Swann (John 
McCallum) escapes from Dartmoor Prison with a 


plan to higli-tail it to Cape Town. 

Rose initially conceals Swann in her coal 
shed, a set-up that instigates a series of tense 
sequences that would’ve given Hitchcock the 
vapours. But this is no cut-and-dried genre 
yam, as Hamer and co-screenwriters Henry 
Cornelius and Angus MacPhail swaddle Rose’s 
life-changing clinch in rich cultural subtext. The 
bustling markets nearby are a breeding ground 
for vice, a place where love and deception are 
rife, everyone’s looking for an angle, and, on the 
moral barometer of post -War life, 'monogamy' 
and ‘truth’ have become dirty words. 

Hamer’s astonishing directorial marshalling 
brings together clamorous sound design (in 
a breatlilessly executed crane shot over an 
outdoor market) and, in its heart-stopping 
train yard chase finale, ravishing chiaroscuro 
photography care of Brit ace, Douglas Slocombe. 

But above all, tliis a showcase for the colossal 


acting talents of Withers, whose subtle, intricate 
performance betrays a woman who quickly 
leams the difference between the noxious 
allure of the slickly turned out petty crim 
and the potentially dire (but oh so exciting!) 
consequences of clinging to the arm of a globe- 
hopping gangster. D.WIDJENKINS 


ANTICIPATION. A chance to see 
East London before it got, ahem, 
'repurposed' for the Olympics. 


ENJOYMENT. A brealhlaking 
melange of romance and crime 
drama. A British ciassic. 


IN RETROSPECT. Seriously, this 
gels belter and belter with eveiy viewing. 


3 

5 

5 




TCOLONDON, HOME OF LMLIES. HAS OPENED A SHOP * 
GALLERY + EVENTS SPACE WITH MAGAZINES, COVER ARTWORK 
AND LIMITED EDITION TEES. COME DOWN * SAY HELLO! 



Leonard Street, London EC2A 4QS 




Holy Motors 

/Jirrr/frfftvLKOSCAUAX 

Starring DKMS LAVANT, EDITH SCOB, KYLIE MINOCl E 
Released SEPTEMBEK 28 


W ho knew? Leos Carax. dreamer, 
cinephiie, over-reaching fabulist, 
chain-smoking torchbearer for the 
artistic ideals of the Nouvelle Vague of the ’60s 
and the cinema du look of the ’80s, has finally 
made a film that’s worthy of his esteemed 
reputation. Though tempting to try and state in 
finite terms what Holy Motors is, it’s far too rich, 
mysterious and playful to cosily index. This is a 
loose-leaf odyssey that flies in the face of easy 
interpretation. 

But we shall take a punt. Or at least offer 
a few readings of events. Take one: it’s a film 
examining the past, present and future of 
movie acting. A stultifying, superhuman 
performance from Carax muse Denis Lavant 
powers Holy Motors through its nine chapters 
Cplus churning, accordion-driven entr'acte). He 
plays the world-weary Monsieur Oscar, winding 
through Paris in a stretch Limo that’s being 
driven by Edith Scob - the masked human pin- 
cushion in Georges Franju's 1960 masterpiece. 
Eyes Without a Face. Every time he steps 
outside for an ‘assignment’, he is transformed 
into a new scenario, a new story, inhabiting an 
entirely new body and soul. 

First he’s a bag lady, then a motion capture 
stuntman, then a crackpot elfin sewer dweller 
with a wispy ginger beard who eats banknotes/ 
fingers/hair, then a worried father picking 
up his daughter from a party, then a Chinese 
gangster, then assassin, etc. The film offers 
a window onto the joy and sadness of acting as an 


occupation, as Oscar flits between ‘characters’ 
while never having ample time to attend to and 
shape his own. A lesser talent than Carax may 
not have been able to flip between the comic, the 
tragic, the intimate and the extraordinary with 
such immaculate grace. 

All the while. Holy Motors retains a 
seductive tinge of melancholy. It constantly 
reminds us of the man behind the mask as 
Oscar - with hacking cough and spiraling drink 
problem - knows that he’s not going to be able 
to do this ‘job’ forever. Which brings us neatly 
to another reading of the film, one related to 
the idea of technology and how difficult it is to 
adapt to rampant modernity. 

In Levant’s chameleonic performance. Holy 
Motors makes a plea for the simple joys of the 
organic. It romantically pores over Oscar’s 
careful application of make-up for each new life 
he creates. At numerous junctures it pokes fun 
at a dystopic future where gravestones cynically 
direct mourners to web profiles, cameras are 
invisible to the human eye and cars talk to 
each other about death anxiety. There’s also an 
amazing scene inside the derelict Saraaritaine 
department store in which Kylie Minogue 
delivers a stirring musical number. The scene 
operates as a powerful lament for the doe-eyed 
sincerity of the Hollywood musical as well as 
this gorgeous, grand old Art Deco building that 
has been allowed to fall into ruin. 

But then it could also - in the best 
traditions of Godard -be a metaphysical piece 


about the roles, responsibilities and reality- 
shaping capabilities of the film director. 
What can filmmakers do to transcend the 
strictures of genre? In this case, the answer 
is to quote rather than exploit. In the film’s 
mysterious prologue, Carax himself is seen 
falling out of bed then passing through a wall 
to the balcony of a picture palace. This film 
is a glimpse inside the inner-workings of his 
mind, and utterly pretentious though it may 
initially appear, it’s a move which, in the end, 
only adds layers of credible ambiguity to the 
delirious proceedings. 

In tlie end. Holy Motors could also be seen 
as a very sad film about the onslaught of death. 
Monsieur Oscar’s shape-shifting mystery tour 
of Paris is itself a metaphor for the variety of 
life’s experience and the crushing fact that it’s 
all over too damnsoon. D.WTI) JENKl.NS 


ANTICII’AT 

ION. Cara.xhas 

been ominously quiet since I099's y 

sporadically c 

imazing folly. Pola X. 

ENJOVMEN 

T. Holy shit! Thai 

rare thing in i 

:inema: something ^ 

entirely new. 


IN BET bos: 

I'ECT. A journey 

you ’ll need lo 

lake over and oi'er lo ^ 

truly discover 

its beguiling depths. 
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Herds by MATT TIIUIKT llluslraiion by PAI L WILLOI GII BY 


Leos Carax 

Our essential guide to the estranged French maverick who has 
spectacularly returned to the artistic fray with his new film, Holy Motors 



Essence of st>'k’ 


Like any cultural outlaw worth his salt, Leos 
Carax was an ardent disciple of that original 
enfant terrible, Arthur Rimbaud. The writer’s 
influence extended further than the mere 
appropriation of a title for Carax's masterful 
1986 film, Mauvais Sang, as few artists have 
taken so literally the poet’s proclamation in 
his Lettres du Voyant that, ‘the poet becomes 
a seer through a long, immense and reasoned 
derangement of all the senses’. 

Carax’s cinema is one of sensory overload, 
of grand gestures and propulsive movement. 
Rimbaud’s statement was never more keenly 
felt than in the cinematic rapture evoked by the 
central scene of his luxuriant folly from 1991, 
Les Amants du Pont Neuf. A couple on a bridge 
- a fabricated nowhere place suspended 
between two worlds - dance back and forth 
beneath cosmic illuminations as though 
their souls were ablaze. Fireworks exploding 
overhead. The fires of artifice. 

As befits a filmmaker who began his career 
as a critic for Cahiers du Cinema (famously 
championing Stallone’s Paradise Alley), Carax’s 
films are packed with cinematic allusions. Yet 
Carax is no Tarantino, as his is not a subjective, 
magpied interpretation of the cinematic and 
literary landscape. He prefers an emotional 


rather than intellectual or literal echo back 
to Chaplin, Keaton, Cocteau and Godard, 
reconstructing and heightening his references 
to form one of the many threads he weaves into 
the decadent fabric of his own, singular works. 

The early years 


From his 1984 debut Boy Meets Girl, Carax 
employed every stylistic tool at his disposal 
to create a world at once recognisable but also 
reflexively, self-consciously constructed. The 
expensive replica of the eponymous Pont Neuf 
(abridge in central Paris) for his 1991 film was 
built over a lake in Montpelier, an indulgence 
that would have been enough to make 
a Tati, Visconti or Cimino blush, it led to the 
film becoming the most expensive French 
production (and biggest commercial flop) 
of all time. 

If his films walk a tightrope between the 
real and the unreal, between pain and ecstasy, 
or, as his detractors would have it, between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, they’re also 
relatively straightforward in a narrative sense. 
His are tales of amour fou, of love absent or 
unrequited, all leading to ecstatic crescendos 
and set pieces of staggering virtuosity. His 
characters often burst into involuntary physical 
expression as though possessed. Music is often 


the catalyst, and Carax’s canny use of David 
Bowie songs in all of his films peaks with one of 
his most extraordinary sequences, as a radio set 
chances upon ‘Modem Love' in Mauvais Sang. 

Off piste 


As much as Carax fits tlie very definition of 
an auteur, his films remain indebted to his 
company of actors, most notably Denis Lavant, 
in three features playing Carax’s on-screen 
alter ego, Alex. Theirs is an actor-director 
relationship to stand beside the greats, and 
Lavant’s alternating quiet introversion and 
manic expressiveness is a defining featme of 
Carax’s work. His presence is sorely missed 
in the dark, stylistically restrained literary 
adaptation Pola X. That said, it’s a partnership 
that couldn't have been resurrected with more 
twisted zeal than in Carax’s Merde, the central 
section in the 2008 portmanteau film Tokyo! 

After the financial disaster of Les Amants 
du Pont Neuf and the mixed reception to what 
remains his most challenging work, Pola X, it 
seems as if Carax is at last back to his old tricks 
with the sublime Holy Motors. And what tricks 


Hit and Run 

Direcledby DAVID I'ALMEU. 

DAXSEIEl'ARD 

Starring DAX SllEE’ARD, 

KEIESTEN BELL. EBEIADLEY COOPEK 
Heteased OCTOBEEl E2 



& 


ou're not concentrating,” says Charlie 
Y Bronson (Dax Shepard). “This is the 
only moment you need to be worried about, 
there’s no yesterday, there's no tomorrow, 
there’s just right now.” 

Charlie’s girlfriend, Annie (ICristen Bell), 
frets about the future; with her dead-end job at 
bacEcwoods Milton Valley College about to be 
retrenched, abetter-suited post in LA might strain 
her relationship with Cliarlie, himself exiled in 
Milton on a Witness Protection Programme. 
Charlie, however, is more concerned about tlie 
past catching up with him as he drives Annie to 
LA in his custom-modified '67 Lincoln. Pursued 
by a Federal Marshall, Annie's ex. two cops and 
a vengeful crew of one-time fellow banlcrobbers, 
tliis former getaway driver will have to forge 
a new, more honest ‘now’ with Annie. 

Writer/co-director/star Shepard is himself 
a car enthusiast, so you might expect this 
cross-country caper to be all about the roar 


of the engine and the thrill of the chase. But 
Annie hilariously derails this hyper-masculine 
trajectory with her feminine perspective. While 
she may initially be excited to come along for the 
ride, she also observes the casual homophobia in 
Charlie’s discourse witii his fellow (male) petrol 
heads, the ‘certain type of person’ attracted to 
his vehicle ("Let's just call them ‘rapist”') and 
tlie absurdity of his protective pseudonym. 
Thus Hit and Run moclcs the very male motor 
fetishism that it also celebrates. 

Meanwhile, a wickedly sclilubby homoerotic 
subplot between the Marshall and Sheriff 
further undermines all the oldschool machismo 
to which Charlie half-heartedly reverts. 
Charlie's car may be preserved from the ’60s, 
but much as he will soon be forced to ditch 
it for a newer model, this film updates the 
sensibilities of the classic .American road movie 
for an altogether more postmodern age. 

All road movies involve a journey with 


digressions, but here the plot is secondary to 
surreally quirky characters, jaw-droppingly 
sharp lines and some Tarantino-like excursions 
of dialogue on such pressing questions as by 
which ethnic group’s members would it be least 
emasculating to be butt-fucked in jail? 

So concentrate on, and laugli at, a film that 
always idles in the moment. .WTON BETEE, 


ANTECEl'ATEON. 

Boys and their cars... 


ENJOYMENT. ...and this 
film mocks both, hitariousty. 


IN HETROSl’Et’T. This 
whipsmart postmodern rom-com 
coper rides a fine tine between 
road- and dale-movie. 


2 

3 

3 


Hysteria 

Directed by TA.NYA WEXLEK 
b'/arring. AEAGGIE GYLLEMEA.tL, 
EEI GEE DANCY, JO.NATEEAN E’RYCE 
«c/fosfdSEE‘TEMBER2E 


T hree men are approaching a woman's vagina 
wearing driving goggles. Her legs, hoisted 
up in stirrups and ceremoniously draped in 
red velvet and gold trim, frame the shot as they 
approach her with terror. Brandished before 
them are 'The Squealer', 'The Excitator’ and 
‘The Electric Massager’ - the latter being the 
prototype machine used to help rid women of 
hysteria by 'paroxysm'. Within five minutes, the 
woman, legs akimbo, is screaming, singing and 
giggling: high on the ecstasy of orgasm. 

Mortimer Granville (Hugh Dancy) is a 
detennined young doctor in London who, unable 
to keep a job in the established hospitals thanks to 
his radical views on sanitation and ‘germ theory', 
joins Robert Dalrymple (Jonathan Bryce), 
London’s leading speciahst in women’s medicine. 
He assmnes the bizarre role of curing patients 
suffering from mysterious ‘hysterics’ by cluiically 
and courteously masturbating them until they 



reach ‘paroiQ'sra’. 

Scene after scene of Granville fiddling 
between women's legs, arm waggling furiously 
while a polite upper lip negates the medical 
smut down below, is presented by director Tanya 
Wexler without much in the way of wit or irony. 
And yet it’s tlianks to these scenes - and there 
really are many of them - that Hysteria, almost 
by accident, sliifts into a surreal register. Still, for 
a film about the liberation and democratisation 
of women's sexuality, the rise of women’s 
liberation and the decline of sexist, unscientific 
diagnoses, Hysteria is far too nonchalant, ribald 
and unenli^itening 

True, it reflects the attitude of the times, but 
for a romantic comedy made in 2012, it does 
little to challenge the residue of these ideas 
that still haunt mainstream filmmaking today. 
For both female leads, Wexler relies on the 
stock characterisations of the beloved period 


rom-com; simmering sweet (Felicity Jones) or 
stubborn sass (Ma^ieGyllenhaal), reproducing 
with ease the Madoima/whore dichotomy. The 
result is a strangely sexless, shallow comedy 
about sexuality, and there’s really no fun 
in that. BASI.\LE\V.YM)0\V SK.VCVM.\IIXGS 


ANTICIl'ATEON. Of purely 
historical interest in the invention 
of the sex toy. of course. 


ENJOYMENT. Drained of kink, 
wit and bite, this historical 
rom-com fails to titillate. 


IN RETROSl'ECT. Maggie 
Gyllenhaal channels Emma 
Thompson on heal. .\o sale. 


3 


2 


2 





CLASSIC, CULT AND CURATED FILMS FROM THE MUBI 
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The Sweeney 


DirecledbySiCKLOXE 

^ Starring BEN DUEW, RAY WINSTONli, IIAYLEV ATWELL 

“ Ke/eosfd SEPTEMBER 12 


L ondon cop drama The Sweeney 
revolutionised the genie when it aired on 
TV in the 1970s, introducing audiences to 
gritty violence, moral ambiguity and extreme 
womanising as personified by detectives Regan 
and Carter (John Thaw and Dennis Waterman). 
The show now seems very much a product of its 
time, but arch nu-lad Nick Love has still opted to 
reboot this property for a new generation. The 
results are mixed. 

Operating from a gleaming state-of-the- 
art tower block in London’s Square Mile, 
Love's modem flying squad are an elite imit of 
roughneck cops given to geezerish banter and 
nights out on the piss. Top man Regan (Ray 
Winstone) is a product of tiie old school, with 
a quick temper and a sanctimonious grasp 
of his own moral rectitude. When a woman 
is murdered in a jewellery store heist, the 
Sweeney mobilise, though they face opposition 
fr om a nebbish superior (Steven Mackintosh) 
who objects to their heavy-handed tactics. 

A close-cropped Winstone, who's worked 
his ample body into a bizarre state of muscular 
corpulence, spends the duration of the film 
charging around in a volcanic funk. His Regan 
is as nuanced as an anvil to the face, but he's 
a real presence. He's also The Sxi’eeney's biggest 


problem. Love is indulgently in thrall to Regan, 
glorying in his hair-trigger use of violence and 
intimidation to the extent that any meaningful 
interrogation of his morality is deafening 
byits absence. 

More troubling is the manner in which the 
film sacrifices its female characters in order 
to manipulate us into swallowing Regan’s 
barbaric actions, with Ben Drew's Carter 
ushered in as an unconvincing, thinly drawn 
counterweight. Love further loads the dice 
in favour of Regan by painting Mackintosh's 
superior as little short of a eunuch. He's 
a fine actor, but his one-dimensional role 
fits squarely into Love’s matrix of retrograde 
masculinity. He's not really a man, argues 
Love, because he can't fuck his wife (that's also 
a job for Regan, who’s having an affair with 
her), rather a toothless product of a nannified 
culture that won't let proper coppers get on 
with tlieir jobs. 

It’s a horribly reactionary stance made less 
palatable by the film’s singular lack of wit, and 
its indulgence in A^ufs-esque banter. Although 
criticising Love on the grounds of peddling 
neolithic sexual politics is like taking a late- 
night kebab to task for being full of cheap meat: 
it’s just the way it is. and it can’t hear you. 


Furthermore, while Love - aping the digitally 
slick visual sensibility of latter day Michael Mann 
-shoots London with an intriguing titanium hue, 
his capital city lacks the acute sense of place of, 
say. Wild Bill, Dexter Fletcher’s recent lament 
for an East London colonised by the Olympics. 
A landscape with potential is wasted on a rote 
plot that's peppered with smirking villains and 
gratuitous head-staving. 

The action sequences are handled with grim 
competence and the supporting performances 
are decent, but one can't help wonder as to 
the contemporary significance of all this. Why 
did it need to happen? There's no compelling 
reason. .VSllLEVCURK 


N T I C 1 1*.\T 1 () N . Gc f your 
trousers on. son. You’re coming 
lo see u polentially 
unnecessary remake. 


ENJOV.VIENT. 
Thuggish and repetitive. 


IN HllTROSI'ECT. 

Sweeney? Pony, more like. 


2 


2 

2 



Savages 

Directed by OLIVKR STONK 

Starring AARON JOHNSON, TAYLOR KITSCH, BLAKK LIVRLV 
Released SKPTLMBKR 28 


T wo years after Oliver Stone revisited 
the rapacious world of finance in 
Wall Street 2: Money Never Sleeps, 
he explores a different but no less amoral 
business environment in Savages - Mexico’s 
drug war. But rather than strive for the 
political breadth and complexity of, say, 
Steven Soderbergh's Traffic, Stone seems 
content to indulge in the cheap, immediate 
satisfactions of sex and violence. Which 
would be fine, if only the result weren't so 
overwhelmingly stupid. 

Our heroes are former soldier, Chon 
(Taylor Kitsch), and hotshot botanist, Ben 
(Aaron Johnson), for whom things look 
pretty sweet. When they’re not running 
an illicit, raulti-million-dollar marijuana 
dealership, they’re hanging around their 
deluxe oceanfront pad in Laguna Beach and 
taking turns to share fluids with communal 
girlfriend. Ophelia, known simply as ‘O’ 
(Blake Lively). But when a vicious Mexican 
drug cartel lays eyes on their business, things 
take a darker turn. 

The pair’s reluctance to work with the 
cartel results in 0 being kidnapped by cartel 
strongman Lado (Benicio Del Toro) and held 
captive by big boss Elena (Salma Hayek). The 


boys swear they’ll do as the Mexicans say, 
while hatching a plan to save O and bringdown 
the cartel from the inside. 

There’s a decent pulp thriller buried 
somewhere inside Savages, and it occasionally 
comes to the surface, usually when Del Toro’s 
doughy, mulleted psychopath slouches onto the 
screen. Both he and John Travolta (as a crooked 
DEA agent) have fun chewing the scenery, and 
an explosive raid on a cartel hideout shows that 
Stone’s talent for thrilling action set-pieces 
hasn’t deserted him. 

But the film fails to build momentum. 
Stone has remembered to bring a grab-bag of 
stylistic flourishes recycled from Natural Born 
Killers - coloured filters, angled shots, sped- 
up sequences, baroque violence scored to 
classical music - but has forgotten to give his 
characters any depth, or his narrative any sense 
of urgency. The central threesome are so single- 
note - Ben, conflicted; Chon, pragmatic; O, 
naive - that their relationship doesn’t feel real, 
and their predicament is difficult to care about. 
Tliat the film sustains any kind of tension at all 
is down to Lado’s propensity for sudden acts of 
sadistic violence. 

And it's all so aggressively dumb. When 
the idea is floated that the Mexicans and the 


Californians each think of the other as savages, 
you get the sense that Stone will build up some 
case for moral equivalency between the two. 
But it’s quickly discarded. You're never in doubt 
which side to root for, or invited to condemn 
Chon and Ben’s shallow lifestyle. 

Too slowly, the film builds towards aclimactic 
face-off that Stone botches with a last-minute 
burst of gimmickry and a cop-out ending. He’s 
never been the most subtle filmmaker on the 
block, but he would benefit from crediting his 
audience with some level of intelligence, at least 
as far as this movie is concerned. After all, we’re 
not savages. DANSTliWART 


.VNTICII'.VTION. Stone takes on 
the Mexican drug cartels. Expect 
blood and doped-up editing. 


ENJOYMENT. Bloody, and 
occasionally fun. but dumber 
than a box of rocks. 


IN RETROSPECT. A 
disappointing dip in the shallow 
end. Forgettable. 


4 


5 
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About Elly 

Direcled by ASGIIAR FARllADI 
.SVamiiff (iOLSIllKTlill FARAIIAM. 
SIIAIIAB IIOSSFIM. 

TARAMill ALIDOOSTI 
/ff/foscd SEPTEMBER 14 



& 


A sghar Farhadi became a new name in 
the pantheon of world cinema when his 
film, A Separation, quietly rose to prominence 
during the 2011 awards season. That picture's 
international recognition was as welcome as 
it was surprising, and one happy side effect of 
its success is the long overdue UK release of 
About Etly, the film Farhadi made immediately 
before his breakthrough. It’s another complex, 
enthralling drama that has been written 
and directed with rare skill. It proves that 
A Separation was no fluke. 

lUs a film about secrets and lies, although 
Farhadi takes his time to reveal the story’s tme 
nature. The leisurely first half hour is played with 
a light touch as a group of sophisticated young 
Iranians embark on a beachfront holiday, with 
Sepideh (an outstanding Golshifteh Farahani) 
having an ulterior matchmaking motive for 
inviting her attractive single friend Elly (Taraneh 


Ahdoosti) to join the party. Farhadi's intimate 
direction allows us to enjoy their company and 
appreciate the natural, charming performances 
he elicits from the ensemble- Our attachment 
to tliese characters ensures that the impact is 
considerable when the set-up is ruptured with an 
audacious twist. 

Of course, we will say no more about this 
development. It’s sufficient to reveal that 
Farhadi handles this narrative volte-face with 
extraordinary deftness, instantly transforming 
a good-humomed tale into a tense mystery 
in which shifting group dynamics ensure the 
audience remains off balance. About Elly is 
extremely perceptive in its depiction of ordinary 
people under intense pressure; as they talk, 
these well-meaning characters only succeed in 
adding layers of deceit to original hes. 

It's easy to see About Elly ss a film criticising 
the culture of deception in Iranian society, but 


Farhadi keeps such political commentary as 
subtext . F irst and foremost , his film is a gripping 
human drama, one that poses serious moral 
questions while challenging our preconceptions 
ateveryturn. l‘IIILCOM’.V.\NO\ 


ANTICIIWTION. A Separation 
fans will surely be intrigued by the 
director’s earlier offering, but why 
has it been shelved for so long? 


ENJOYMENT. Farhadi never 
misses a beat, taking his tale into 
increasingly gripping territory. 


IN RETItOSPKCT. A remarkable 
film that deserves as much acclaim 
as Farhadi’s award-winner. 


3 

4 
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‘ The Perks 
of Beinq a 
Wallfloi^er 

DiVecfcdby STETEIEN CEIBOSKV 
Starring E.OGAN LERMAN. 
E.M.MA WATSO.N, EZRA MEE.E.EIR 
Heleased OCTOBEIRR 



S tephen Chbosky lends his shaky directorial 
hand to this adaptation of Ills own bestselling 
Young Adult novel, a whimsical remembrance 
of the bliss and breakdown of his high-school 
years. Dispensing with a hnear plot, the film is 
comprised of a series of gooey-eyed episodes, 
not a single one of which would’ve looked out of 
place in your average episode of ersatz Reaganite 
balljuice. The Wonder Years. 

Logan Lerman plays Charlie, a hypersensitive 
dullard who falls in with a crowd of older hepcaf s, 
among them Ezra Miller’s flouncing gay hellraiser, 
Patrick, and Eimna Watson’s impulsive dream 
pfade, Sam. Throughout the film, Charlie ploughs 
his way throu^ the pantheon of classic American 
literature, tlie suggestion being that his life 
magically mirrors the books he’s reading So one 
minute he’s Jay Gatsby, yearning for the hand 
of the seemingly unattainable Sam. Then he’s 
Sal Paradise, whacked out on LSD and making 
snow angeb in the driveway. Later he’s Holden 
Caulfield, at once publicly elated and privately 
depressed, and then he’s Henry David Thoreau, 
left alone to take stock of life and loneliness. 

While the concept itself is neat, the film 
suffers badly from a weak sense of humour 
and near total lack of awareness of the high- 
school genre. Its cast of characters, too, are 
all vapid archetypes, from the jock with the 


secret love life to the yapping alterno best 
friend to the inspirational teacher to the 
stern but loving parents. Miller steals the film 
whenever he’s on camera, his natural energy 
and lack of self-consciousness lifting the thin 
material. But it’s not enough. 

And we’ve really got to have a moratorium 
on movies in which teenagers talk about 
how cool The Smiths are. It makes the film 
and its characters look deeply uncool and 
disconnected. Nobody ever talks about how cool 
The Smiths are. Theynever have and they never 
will. Get over it. lUVEE) JEXEa.VS 


A N TICE l'.\T EON. Will Emma 
Watson be afflicted bv the curse 
of Potter? 


ENJOYMENT. A clever conceptual 
backbone is concealed by a whole lot 
of wishy-washy soap opera. 


IN RETItOSIMlCT. Seek out 
the infinitely superior The Myth 
of the American Sleepover for 
an original and moving take 
on similar material. 


3 


2 


2 
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Tabu 

Directed by MlGl'KL COMES 

Starring TERESA MADUI GA, LALRA SO\ EUAL, CARLOTO COTTA 
«r/fosei/SEl'TEMBEU7 


H ow do movies inspire our memories? 
It's a question nestled at the (gigantic) 
heart of Miguel Gomes’ melancholic 
monochrome masterpiece, Thbu, 
a film which gives life to a rhapsodic pageant of 
death, desire, dashed romance, cloud spotting, 
Spector-inflected soul pop and talismanic pet love 
crocodiles. With a cavalier approach to science 
that only a wliimsically inclined filmmaker could 
get away with, his film posits tiiat, at a certain 
point in life, our minds begin to romanticise and 
subvert the past, fusing oim humdrum personal 
histories with the consoling escapist fantasies of 
the silver screen. Tabu is about life remembered 
as silent dnema. 

Glancing back. Gomes’ diverse catalogue of 
films makes him a tough director to pin down, 
especially as his style, reference points, choice 
of film stock and storytelling mode appear to 
alter from title to title. Yet his eagerness to pilot 
his stories through various strata of perception 
- reality, dreams, memories and fantasy - is 
perhaps the thread that lends his singular 
oeuvre its cohesion. 

In that light, his tiresomely eccentric debut 
feature, The Face Kiu Deserve, is more interesting 
when viewed in hindsight, a Rivettian reverie 
about a school teacher who contracts the measles 
and experiences a Seven Dwarves-style fever 
dream on his thirtieth birthday. His stunning 
2008 follow-up, Ow Beloved Month of August, 
contained intertextual audacity to rival the 
famous era-spaiming edit in Kubrick’s 2001: A 
Space Odyssey. Near the half-way mark. Gomes’ 
fihn insouciantly drifts from beinga documentary 
about rural Portuguese folk music to a fiction film 
about Portuguese folk musicians. 

7bbu broadly carries over this innovation 
in that it’s a film of two distinctive chapters, the 
first entitled ‘Paradise’ and tlie second 'Paradise 
Lost’. Yet instead of segueing from non-fiction to 
fiction. Tabu switches from realism to fantasia, 
fi om waking life to dream, fi om the banal to the 
exotic, the modem to tlie archaic, from 35mm to 
16mm, from life to cinema. 

Initially, we're allowed to catch up with 
the harried home life of the do-gooding Pilar 


(Teresa Madruga) as her desperate attempts at 
self-purifcation are constantly stymied by the 
intrusions of her batty elderly neighbour, the 
(zMengrandedame Miss Aurora (Laura Several). 
Her nonsensical blatherings are ignored by 
both Pilar and her long-suffering Cape Verdean 
housemaid, Santa (Isabel Munoz Cardoso). On 
her deathbed, Aurora reveals the name and 
address of a mysterious local man, Ventura, and 
as Pilar and Santa sit in the atriumof a tropical- 
themed shopping centre, he regales them 
with a fanciful tale of heartbreak and loss that 
occurred 50 years previously on the pictm esque 
savannahs of a fictional African state and in the 
vast shadow of Mount Tabu. 

Thougli its sweeping second half recalls such 
classical touchstones as John Ford’s Mogambo, 
Frank Borzage’s A Farewell to Arms or even Max 
Ophuls' Letter to an Unknown Woman, Gomes’ 
discernible cinephile tendencies (he used to be 
a critic) are never elitist or supercilious. His skill 
as a filmmaker is in making the quote marks 
invisible. He enters the worlds of these films 
rather than referencing them point blank. His 
film also shares its title {and much romantic 
baggage) with FW Mumau’s 1931 swansong, 
Tbbu: A Story of the Southern Seas, and alongside 
its bracingly sincere depiction of doomed young 
love, it shares Mumau’s subtle backdrop of 
a society suffering exploitation from the West. 

As a wr iter. Gomes displays a very appealing 
interest in folklore and social history, especially 
when it comes to forging his own apocryphal 
tall tales. The world of Tabu accounts for 
the unreliability of memory, and though this 
history does address some of the realities 
of Portuguese colonialism, it’s flecked with 
ironies, anachronisms and temporal sleights of 
hand. The narration of the second half (which 
he also intones) is amodel of literate, epistolary 
adventure storytelling, and it’s an aspect that 
dovetails nicely with scenes earlier in the film 
in which Santa sits up at night leafing through a 
copy of Defoe’s Bofu'nson Crusoe. 

Despite its ironic employment of Brechtian 
cultural signifiers. Tabu really does channel the 
intoxicating, unmistakable mood of classical 


Hollywood of the 1940s. Tlie gauzy effect of the 
16rara stock and the use of 4:3 Academy ratio 
may technically transport you back to the golden 
age, but it’s Rui Pogas’ gorgeous high-contrast 
cinematography that lands the aesthetic sucker 
punch. One scene sees Ventura loitering in adark 
room, staring out at the sun-bleached plains. The 
interplay between light and shadow is, in itself, 
utterly exquisite. It makes you tliink that Gomes 
has managed to resurrect the spirit of Gre^ 
Toland and supplant it into Pojas' body. 

On the soundtrack. Gomes seamlessly 
works in out-of-time pop songs via an amusing 
subplot involving a tuxedo-clad lounge combo 
named Mario’s Band. A scene where they line 
up along the side of a swimming pool and mime 
along to the Ramones’ Wall of Sound cover of 
'Baby, I Love You’ offers a sublime articulation 
of Gomes’ authentic love of sentimental pop 
music, already seen in Our Beloivd Month of 
August. A later romantic clinch is tipped over 
into ecstatic sadness by masterful application 
of a Portuguese version of The Ronettes’ ‘Be My 
Baby'. You can almost envision Gomes sitting in 
the edit room in front of a glistening Steenbeck, 
momentarily ashtraying his fat stogie and 
exclaiming to his colleagues, 'Time to push it 
over the top, boys." D.tt ll) JE.N'KJ.NS 


.VNTICTI'ATION. Can the 
Portuguese boy wonder capilalise 
on the critical raves aimed at his 
2008 film. Our Beloved Month 
of August.^ 


4 


ENJOYMENT. Oh yes. A new 
master is born. Gomes knocks 
il oul of Ihe park, only for the 
ball to reach another park and 
bounce out of that one. too. 


5 


IN RETKOSl’Et'T. The 
flashback structure means that 
multiple viewings are a must. 
Just breathtaking. 


5 




I.NNOCENCK KOl'M) 


Inlerriew by DAVID JENKI.NS Illuslration by \D\M CRL’FT 


When picking up a prize for technical innovation at the 2012 Berlin 
Film Festival for his remarkable new film. Tabu. Portuguese director 
Miguel Gomes joked that, in fact, he was attempting to make an 
old movie. Here, he explains how this film - an ode to the archaic 
that is both earnest and ironic - channelled his desire to shoot 
on celluloid, possibly for the last and only time in his career. 


T his was a film that was made in the way that films were made at 
the beginning of the appearance of cinema. That means film stock 
and black and white. I didn’t want to shoot on digital and remove 
the colours. Iwantedto do tilings in the same way tliat directors 
had done before me, directors like FW Mumau. I wanted to shoot in this 
aspect ratio [Academy] that existed before teievision appeared. Cinema 
wanted to compete with television so they went wide. But for 50, 60 years, 
all films were square. 

One of the reasons I made this film was because I guessed that this was 
one of the last chances I’d get to shoot on celluloid. The film deals witli 
things that are on the verge of disappearing, it’s a film about memory. You 
have this character who dies -she literally disappears - and that gives life 
toanew, lost civilisation, a Portuguese colony in Africa that itself does not 
exist any more. In this part of the film 1 decided to use a style of cinematic 
dialogue that has also become extinct. This can be called 'silenV cinema, 
but it can also be called ‘classical American’ cinema. I wanted to base 
everything around a material that was central to the history of cinema - 
which is film stock. It is also something that is disappearing. 

I was in Cannes witli my cinematographer, Rui Po9as, and we were 
watching a film shot in black and white. It was a film by Philippe Garrel 
called Regular Lovers, from 2008. It’s also a film about ghosts. I said to 
Rui, ‘Do you want to do a black and white film? Could you manage to do 
something like this?’ We knew that this would be one of the last chances 
we would get. We said that if viewers noticed the black and white, then we 
had failed to do a good job. 

We used 35mm in the first part of the film and 16mm in the second. 
Initially it’s richer, it has more greys. In the second part it’s fuzzier and has 
more grain: it’s more volatile, more vaporous. I tliought that would be nice 
as it’s a story being told, a recollection. We wanted things to be less solid 
than the first part of the film. Before we started filming, I showed my crew 
Bringing t^flafcy by Howard Hawks because it’s black and white and has 
aleopard in it. 


The reason I made this film now is because, some years ago, I was not 
particularly available to these characters. One of the reasons I chose to do 
this film is because there was a relative of mine who told me a bunch of 
stories relating to the building she was living in. She had a senile neighbour 
who was always coming over to her apartment and complaining about the 
African maid. It was all bullshit, I guess. Yet all these ridiculous stories are 
very small and intimate. They’re not like the second half of the film where 
you get rock bands or romantic crocodiles or forbidden love stories. It was 
a very small world with ordinary people in it. Old people. I think I was 
touched by the potential of these characters who were doing silly things in 
a previous age. These are people living a life without adventure, and that’s 
why they have this urge, this desire for adventure. It is, of course, what the 
second part of the film will provide. 

I know that older people, if their brain is working properly, can 
remember more than the younger generation. That’s for sure. So cinema 
is like old people. It remembers many things. I tried to touch on the 
sensation I get when 1 watch old films. One of the things I’m really into is 
trying to recover something that we are missing in cinema. It’s something 
that disappeared in a very natural way. And this is innocence. An example 
of this is when the Lumiere brothers showed the train coming into the 
station and the audience physically jumped out of their seats. 

I think that in the early years of cinema, audiences were more open 
to revisiting childhood experiences. When we grow up, we loose our 
innocence. Wliat is magnificent about cinema is that it can transport us 
back to a time when we believed in more things than we do now. We are 
aware offilmhistory, but never the innocence. 

Mainstream American cinema is very realistic and naturalistic and 
I don’t find that interesting. I like to see very artificial films where reality 
is reproduced. Cinema will never be able to capture reality. You can't beat 
reality with the appearance of reality. That's why I have all these artificial 
elements in this film. And if you can be moved by that, it’s even better 
than if you’re moved by something real. 



Premium Rush 

Direcledby DAVID KOKI'I* 

Starring .tOSEl'II GORDON-LEVITT, 
MICHAEL SHANNON. JA.MIE CHUNG 
ftf/casfd SEPTEMBER U 





T he world’s most irritating form of transport 
gets the year’s most annoying film in David 
Koepp’s Premium Rush, a movie about fixed- 
gear bike couriers who tear-ass around New 
York City delivering packages and menacing 
honest citizens. It also features literally the 
worst piece of dialogue in the history of cinema, 
delivered by Dania Ramirez, who picks up 
the phone and yells, “I need a flashmob. like, 
five minutes agol” No, sweetie, you needed a 
flashmob, like, five years ago if you wanted to 
sound relevant. 

Ironically for a film in which Joseph 
Gordon-Levitt dispenses such jewels as, 
“The bike wants to go fasti" and, "Brakes are 
death!" everything about Premium Rush feels 
out of time. Koepp dabbles with a kind of 
Tite' videogames vibe reminiscent of Crazy 
Taxi, and there’s a nod towards the cell phone 
culture that's got the ‘kids’ going crazy. But it’s 
all desperately rote and joyless. 


In a happier time. Premium Rush would 
have been an ’80s VHS classic starring John 
Candy and some fresh-faced brats sticking it 
to The Man before saving the bike shop and 
partying out the final credits with a beach-front 
luau. Here, we're left with JGL vainly wise- 
cracking his way through a ludicrous script that 
sees him taking on Michael Shannon's corrupt 
cop while helping to reimite a (legail) Chinese 
immigrant family. 

Gordon-Levitt’s courier may be the one 
called 'Wiiee' (as in ‘coyote’), but Shannon 
is the cartoon character in this debacle, 
essaying the kind of gurning non-role that 
you thought he’d stopped taking two years 
ago. And here's the thing; he did. Premium 
Rush has actually been sitting on a shelf 
while the filmmakers resolved a copyriglit 
lawsuit. That little brouhaha is, alas, far more 
dramatic than anything that has actually 
made it to the screen. 


Koepp, better known as a top tier writer- 
for-hire, throws plenty of tricks at the screen, 
and he has DP Mitchell Amundsen (a fellow 
big-budget pro) saturate everything in vivid 
primary colours. But there’s little sense of 
pace despite countless shots of spinning 
wheels. Fixed-gear bikes might not be able 
to coast, but filmmakers? Thai's another 
matter. .M.VTTBOCHENSKI 


ANTICIl'.VTION. Lot’s of 
e.'tcitement for this one. In 2010. 


ENJOYMENT. 
Cheerfully vacant. 


IN HETItOSPKCT. A VHS 
ctassic from another age, 
but times have changed. 


3 

2 
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nanas 


!* 


Directed by EREDUIK GEUTTEN 
Starring EHEDRIK GERTTEN, 

ALEX RIVERA, ALEONSO ALLENDE 
/if/casc£/SEI*TEMBER2l 



W hat do you do when you make a film 
exposing the unsavoury operations 
of a multinational corporation, only to be 
threatened witli a hefty lawsuit weeks before 
you're due to hit the festival circuit hoping to 
secure international distribution? Make a film 
about it, of course. 

In 200Q, Swedish documentary maker 
Fredrik Gertten followed a court case in which 
a group of Nicaraguan plantation workers 
successfully sued Dole Food Company, Inc. 
for use of a banned pesticide that apparently 
made them sterile. After becoming aware of the 
resulting fllm,fiaiianas.'*, and Gertten's plans to 
launch it at the Los Angeles Film Festival, Dole, 
determined not to let their name be tarnished 
any further, slapped Gertten with a cease and 
desist order on the grounds that he was peddling 
a gross fabrication. 


Big Boys Gone Bananas!* is an intriguing 
look at what happens when the little guy 
stands his gi'ound, a David versus Dole-iath 
story if you will, in which Gertten and his 
producers lawyer up and take on the largest 
food manufacturer on the planet. As the 
conflict escalates, Gertten looks to be in 
serious danger of being nailed to the wall, but 
he keeps his camera roiling and captures every 
ugly detail of the bloodthirsty spin campaign 
that’s targeted at him. 

And yet, despite Gertten coming across 
as an amusingly unflappable and altogether 
decent bloke, you really start to question 
whether there’s an ulterior agenda at play 
here. The sweet irony for Bananas!* was that 
the publicity drummed up by Gertten’s legal 
battle ultimately ensured that his film reached 
amuchwideraudience than it otherwise would 


have. But Sip Boys... seems pre-occupied with 
raising its own profile through constant self- 
reflexivity, while being far less interested in 
thoroughly scrutinising the bullying brand 
tactics employed by faceless corporate 
giants. .VD.VM WOODW.VRD 


ANTICIPATION. 

Something about bananas? 


ENJOYMENT. An engaging 
if stightly reductive crusade 
far freedom of speech. 


IN RETROSPECT. Interesting 
enough but there's nothing here 
a Wikipedia page won't tellyou. 


2 

3 
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IE BOOKTHE REFERENCE FOR FASHION, RHDTOGRARIIY. IMAGE-MAKING G PRODUCIION. A INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS' PRINT EDITIONS PER YEAR - NEW YORK. PARIS. LONDON, BERLIN 
IE BOOK.COM STAY TUNED...NEW WEBSITE WITH EDITORIALS, ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS AND PORTFOLIOS. THE VERY BEST OFTHE CREATIVE INOUSTRY, ALL IN ONE PLACE 
CONNECTIONS THE COSTOM-MAOETRADESHOW FOR THE CREATIVE COMMUNITY WILL LAND IN PARIS THIS AOTUMN 
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To Rome with Love 

Directed by WOODY ALLEN 

Starring PENELOPE CIU Z. JESSE EISENBERO. WOODY ALLEN 
Jfe/foscrfSEPTE.MBER 14 


W oody Allen stumbled onto a surprise 
hit with 20irs Midnight in Paris, in 
which an earnest writer finds himself 
magically transported to the City of Light circa 
1920, where he hobnobs with the likes of Ernest 
Hemingway and Luis Bunuel. Despite the film’s 
supposed critique of living in the past, it mostly 
got otf hy luxuriating in an airbrushed version 
of an overly fetishised time and place. But for 
all the film’s conceptual rottenness, a winning 
lead performance hy Owen Wilson and some 
fun wink-wink cultural references made it 
surprisingly watchable. 

Alas, no such compensatory qualities mark 
the Woodman’s latest, the mirtliless To Rome 
with Love. One measure of the film's staleness 
is the appearance of the writer/director/ 
actor himself. Playing Jerry, a retired music 
producer, he is introduced on a transatlantic 
flight doing his classic neurotic shtick, 
cowering in terror whenever the plane hits 
turbulence. When he arrives in Rome with his 
wife to meet his daughter’s Italian beau and 
family, Jerry baulks at his putative in-laws's 
left-leaning politics, worrying that his little 
girl is marrying into a family of communists. 
Yes, we're not supposed to take him very 
seriously, and his viewpoint is countered 
by more reasonable voices, but the fact that 


Alien’s tired grumbling still seems to be locked 
into a Cold War mindset says everything about 
just how out of touch his approach now is. 

One could reiterate the usual litany of 
complaints about Allen's narrow, privileged 
conception of the world (the fact that the 
Eternal City, like Paris and New York before it, 
is reduced to pretty cultural signifiers), but To 
Rome with Love actually puts the filmmaker's 
ambivalence about materialism and fame front 
and centre. Jerry himself may equate money 
and happiness, but in the film’s four non- 
interlocking narratives, these concerns are 
given slightly more varied treatment. 

In one storyline, an ordinary middle-aged 
Roman (Roberto Benigni) wakes up to find 
himself a sudden celebrity for no good reason. 
Soon, news crews are asking about every detail 
of his life, while filming banal activities as if they 
were major events. Not only does this slight 
conceit seem like a rehash of funnier Allen 
moments (remember the live sex in Bananas?), 
but its commentary on tlie fleeting nature of 
celebrity is both obvious and underdeveloped 
to the point where the segment’s inconclusive 
finale feels more confused than ambiguous. 

The other narratives, involving a young 
architecture student falling for a celebrity- 
obsessed actress, a newlywed who has to 


pretend to be married to a whore (Penelope 
Cruz, once more typecast by Allen), and Jerry 
again, who conceives of apian to take an Italian 
opera singer on stage singing in the shower, deal 
more or less with the same themes, reaching 
a variety of perfunctory conclusions through 
tlieir own laugh-neutral storylines. 

As the film chugs to an end, there’s no surer 
indication of its lack of inspiration than Cruz’s 
hooker visiting the Sistine Chapel and cracking 
a joke about how, like Michelangelo painting 
the ceiling of that structure, she too earns her 
living lying on her back. Allen’s juvenile sex 
jokes, like his worldview, have regressed rather 
than evolved. .VNDREWSCllENKER 


.VXTICII’.VTIOX. Itnw wili 
Allen follow up the biggest 
bit of his career? 


EXJOYMEXT. There arc plenty 
of storylines hul few laughs Ihis 


IN KPITROSI'ECT. The film's 
litany of had ideas overshadows 
any of its Ihemalic concerns. 


3 

2 

2 



Husbands (1970) 

Directed by JOHN CASSAVKTES 
Starring BEN GAZZARA, PETEK FALK, JOHN CASSAVETES 
Reieased SEPTEMBER 28 


S till unavailable on any home video format 
in the UK, and long considered by his 
detractors as typifying the maverick’s 
tendencies towards self-indulgence, Husbands 
isn’t the most ideal entry point for those 
unfamiliar with the films of John Cassavetes. 
The director’s most resolutely masculine 
picture, it sees three pals tumble through a 
booze-‘n'-girls-fueiled mid-life crisis over the 
course of a weekend retreat to London following 
the death of a close friend. If Cassavetes more 
than succeeds in his goal to depict the American 
man without any camouflage, he also offers 
perhaps the most radical distillation of his 
concerns as a fllmmaker. 

Cassavetes believed that narrative should 
always be in service to behaviour. Through the 
search for emotional truth in performance, 
that behaviour would ultimately become all the 
narrative one needs. It was an approach that 
had led to huge international acclaim with his 
previous feature, 1968’s faces, but Cassavetes’ 
dogged refusal to bow to any form of narrative 
convention with Husbands - especially in the 
face of what appeared to be studio approval 
after a screening of the film’s first edit - ended 
in critical and commercial disaster after a year 
spent re-cutting the film beyond the recognition 
of anyone else involved. 

It’s unlikely we'll ever see the 154-minute cut 
of Husbands that premiered to mass walk-outs 


at the San Francisco Film Festival, let alone 
the director’s preferred 225-minute original. 
Cassavetes shot over 280 hours of footage over 
the course of a production that eventually 
ballooned to 23 weeks, running out of money 
numerous times tliroughout. For Cassavetes, 
financial concerns were always secondary to 
allowing himself and his cast the time to discover 
what any given scene was really about. 

Whether through an extended series of re- 
writes, rehearsals, multiple takes or re-shoots, 
Cassavetes saw nothing wrong with building a 
nightclub inside Camden's Roundhouse, hiring 
400 extras tofillitandthendiscardingthe footage 
whenhe felt it no longer served what he wanted to 
say. Colmnbia eventually re-cut the film without 
his approval, removing a further 11 minutes from 
the 140-minute edit he had finally delivered. This 
is the only version that survives today. 

Husbands is not a film without its longeurs, 
particularly in an early barroom singuig scene, 
but it’s impossible to take away the effect 
the director’s method had on his cast. Peter 
Falk, Ben Gazzara and Cassavetes himself 
give remarkable performances; robustly 
unsentimental and often unsympathetic, their 
characters walk a knife's edge between ego 
and fear, showing up the ‘male condition’ in its 
ugliest form. The non-professional female cast 
prove even more of a revelation, particularly 
Jenny Runacre as Cassavetes’ one- night-stand. 


The film may show the joins of its troubled 
post-production history when viewed as a 
whole, but there are moments that stand 
alongside this remarkable filmmaker’s best. 
When Cassavetes said he was pleased with 
the walk-outs the film provoked - that at least 
he’d made the audience feel enough to take 
action against the picture - one senses he may 
have been licking a wound or two. Perhaps 
unsurprising given the thorough trashing 
administered by his long-standing nemesis, 
film critic Pauline Kael. Interviewed later, he’d 
tempered his response; "I think the picture 
is about people being just what they are, and 
that's good enough." .\L\TTTIIRIFT 


.V.NTICII'ATION. Along 
overdue opporlunity to re-asses. 
Cassavetes' much maligned 
Ihird feature. 


5 


ENJOYMENT. Vnapologetically 
unsympathetic, but a masterclass 
in screen acting. 


4 


IN ItETROSPECT. Husbands may 
not be structuraily perfect, but it's 
an unsentimental dissection of ego, 
fear and masculinity nonetheless. 


4 


Madagascar 3: 
Europe’s Most 
Wanted 

Directed by URIC DARNELL. TOM 
MCCRATII. CONRAD VERNON 
Starring BEN STILLER, CHRIS ROCK, 
JADA PINKETT SMITH 
Rf/faserfOCTOBER 19 



C hristopher Nolan's Batman trilogy has 
finally wrapped, but there’s another multi- 
million dollar' franchise that hits the magic 
number this year. Madagascar 3 may lack the 
epic socio-political ambitions of The Dark 
Knight Bises, but the third film in DreamWorks' 
'animals go wild abroad' saga is light, airy 
filmmaking of the most pleasant stripe. 

Like its prequels, Europe's Most Wanted 
focuses on the fortunes of Alex the lion (Ben 
Stiller), Marty the zebra (Chris Rock), Melman 
the giraffe (David Schwimmer) and Gloria the 
hippo (Jada Pinkett-Smith). Back in the heady 
days of the original Madagascar (2005), this 
motley crew escaped Central Park Zoo, and 
has been careering round Africa ever since, 
generating cross-generational humour while 
trying, unsuccessfully, to return home. 

Seamlessly picking up where the first 
sequel. Escape 2 Africa, finished, the film begins 
with our loyal troupe ditched in the desert by 
their erstwhile penguin and chimp chums in 
favour of a Monte Carlo-based get-rich-quick 
scheme. The fantastic possibilities presented 
by animation enable the four to overcome their 
sandy plight, though this is merely to clear the 
table for a host of new, more unlikely problems. 
Enter Frances McDormand as animal control 


officer Chantei DuBois with an empty spot 
marked ‘liori above her mantelpiece and a snarl as 
big as her derriere. She is but one of an eclectic mix 
of star voices. The most impressive new addition 
is Bryan Cranston, who plays jaded Russian circus 
tiger, Vitaly. His distinctive bristly baritone makes 
Vitaly as complex as he is comical. 

Fuelled by everything from pop culture 
to clever wordplay to deadpan silliness, when 
scenes aren't being played for laughs, theyVe 
being played for gasps, earned via elaborate, 
musical-like, set pieces. The film is neither 
plausible or tense, but this doesn't matter: 
the combination of visual delights with sharp 
writing means it’s easy to enjoy each imaginative 
vignette. SOPHIE MONKS K\rFM\N 


.VNTICIl'.VTION./'o.ri 
Mndagascars made more 
money than sense. 


ENJOYMENT. 

Sings with artful charm, literally. 


IN RETROSPECT. A sugar high 
that inevitably fades with lime. 


2 

1 
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; Private Peaceful 

Directed by P.VT O'CONNOR 
iVarri/if? GEORGE .MACKAV, 
ALEXANDRA ROACH. 

RICHARD GRIKEITHS 
Released OCTOBER 12 



M ichael Morpurgo is the kind of guy who 
writes stories made for the big screen. 
Often studying relationships that have been 
tested in the face of adversity, his work 
always feels ripe for adaptation. And yet it's 
taken almost 10 years for his much-praised 
novel. Private Peaceful, to make its journey 
to celluloid. Most will thank Steven Spielberg 
for catapulting Morpurgo’s other adored 
wartime fable. War Horse, into the limelight. 
For indeed, this one is cut from much 
the same cloth. 

Told from the perspective of Thomas 
'Tommo' Peaceful (George MacKay) in the midst 
of the First World War, the film takes us through 
tlie moments that have defined his life until now: 
his school days; his father's death; his relationship 
with his brother Charlie (Jack O'Connell) and 
tlieir friend Molly (Alexandra Roach). Each 
episode brings us closer to the present in Flanders 
Fields, on the eve of the Somme, where Charlie 
faces a court marshal for cowardice. 


Director Pat O’Connor has taken his cues 
from the source material, arriving at a film that 
is unflinching in its account of the genocide 
of a generation. But this is a story about an 
individual searching for answers, and Morpurgo's 
involvement as executive producer ensures little 
has been lost in translation. Like War Horse, the 
firs t act unfolds gently, with Molly, placed between 
the brothers, spicingup the dynamic. 

When the moment comes, the horrors of 
war are manifold, but the real enemy is closer to 
home; military leaders sending execution orders 
for 'cowardice' from tlie comfort of their stately 
homes (a la Paths of Glory)-, an upper echelon 
of society exploiting the unquestioning masses 
below. “Why would I shoot a German? I've never 
met a German," asks Charlie over dinner. It's a 
question that flags up war's ultimate absurdity 
and total contravention of humanist ideals. 

Fans of the novel should be satisfied with 
O'Connor's handling of events; Peaceful succeeds 
by delicately moulding its characters long before 


war begins - a gambit that pays dividends by 
the final act. Spielberg may have captured 
the cinematic grandeur of the Great War, but 
O'Connor confronts the real questions about the 
human heart beating within. Hl'GHLWGLEV 


A N T 1C I l>.\T I <) N . .l/orp (I rpo '.s 
wartime novel feels purpose-built 
for the screen. However, O'Connor 
did direct The January Man. 


3 


ENJOYMENT. The episodic 
style is effective, with solid turns 
across the board and a shocking, 
poignant kicker. 


3 


IN RETROSPECT. Minor 
pacing gripes aside, this is a 
moving tale about humanity’s 
darkest depths. 


3 
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The Expendables 5 

As The Expendables 2 crashes guns blazing onto cinema screens, 
David Jenkins, Adam Lee Davies and Paul Fairclough forge a 
blood-splattered blueprint for a possible second sequel... 


ALD The Expendables 3 is allabout women. It's 
the film Sarah Palin would take her children to. 
Every day. 

DJ So, the Expendables have retired in Alaska? 

PF Yes, and some terrorists have take over an 
oilplatform.Mayhe it’s under siege from violent 
environmentalists. 

DJ The Frasier set. They’ve cycled to Alaska. 

ALD No, hippiesi Or disaffected slackers from 
Seattle. 

PF They’re led hy Charles Manson, who’s been 
released by Obama. 

ALD Well, he does like psych rock... 

DJ So, a bunch of hippies have taken over an oil 
platform and some hard bastards are needed to 
take them down. 

ALD Yes. It's The Grey meets Singles. 

PF But they haven’t just taken it oven they’re 
threatening to cut off US oil supplies. 

DJ They’re going to clog it up with humous and 
bongwater. 

PF What they don't realise is that they’ve been 
infiltrated by a member of the Taliban. 

ALD Named 'Strangely Brown’. 

PF And Stallone and his crew are going to have 
to wipe out these college kids because they’ve 
been co-opted. 

ALD When he lands on the platform, grabs one 
of them and slices them up with a Bowie knife, 
he gets a call on his radio and someone asks. 


“Did you kill one of them?” and he says, “Yeah, 

DJ Can there be a scene where Jason Statham 
is securing the lower decks and he barges into 
a cabin and slices up a group of AV Club pseuds 
watching The Darjeeling Limited? 

PF The last scene of them in ,^aska is where 
they bum the bodies of slaughtered peaceniks. 



D J Yes, and they’re stood around this big funeral 
pyre, and because the hippies have got so much 
bong in them, they start to get high. 

ALD Iniialing bong off dead hipsters? ! like it. 
And so would Sarah Palin. 

PFLefsnot forget the emotion. Stallone should 
be dropping a pretty young girl's corpse onto the 
fire, and Statham says, “She's like the daughter 
you never had, guvnor,” and Stallone has a bit 


ALD Then Stallone says, “Oh, I had her awlrite. 
Boo-yal" 

DJ So that’s the prologue. But I like the idea of 
lumping all the liberal bate mongering together. 
They have a meeting witli Bmce Willis in his 
drone spy plane to get their next mission and 
the new enemy is... 

PF What about the Occupy movement? 

iALD Nah, it’s been done. 

DJ What about, it turns out that an all-female 
militia - the Expendababes - have instigated 
city-wide mayhem?” 

,ALD Yes, and it turns out that Sly has to kill 
every woman in Greenham Common. 

PF They’re based in New York University, and 
for some reason Sly has to become a professor. 
He wears pince-nez and butchers Ferris Bueller 
with a letter opener. 

Al.n The Expendables 3: Mission NYU 

DJ Dolph Lundgren is the dean. 

PF So who would be in the female Expendables?” 

D J Queen Latifah. 

AT.n Michelle Pfeiffer. 

PF Avril Lavigne. 

DJ Susan Sarandon. 

PF Anjeiica Huston. Or Diana Bigg. 

ALD Rigg'salock. 


[Tape ends] 
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CINEMA 

APPW2 

IN COLLABORATION WITH STELLA ARTOIS 



• All UK cinema listings 

• All LWLies reviews 

• iPhone and Android 


Plus... 

Keep checking the app and the Stella Artois Facebook page for chances 
to win tickets to upcoming Stella Artois Cannes Cinema Club screenings. 
facebook.com/StellaArtoisUK 


Please drink responsibly. Over 1 8's only. drinkaware.CO.uk for the facts 
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‘SOME KIND OF MIRACLE 

SPELLBINDING... NOT TO BE MISSED” 

W>UIMJMONL 

“A REMARKABLE CREATION 

...ONE OF THE YEAR’S BEST FILMS” 

H%L1UHRT ^ 

★★★★★ ★★★★★ 
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“BRILLIANT...A MASTERPIECE'; 

BEASTS-. 
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IN CINEMAS OCTOBER 19 
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